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OONFEDERATE SALT WORKS, GA. 

The readers of the DoLLAR MonTHLy 
Will heartily re-echo the wish of the gallant 
Sailor who sends us the illustration on this 
page, a view of the Confederate Salt Works 
Bear Darien, Georgia, recently destroyed by 
Bparty from the gunboat Seneca. Our cor- 
Peepondent, in regard to that expedition, 
Writes as follows: 

“Our orders are to inflict as much damage 


CONFEDERATE SALT WORKS, GEORGIA. 


upon the enemy as possible. It seems cruel 
to adhere to such instructions, but we are com- 
pelled, by a stern regard to duty, to act as 
directed. Ah, I wish this cruel war was over, 
and that the Union was once more re-united 
and cemented by ties of brotherly love and 
friendship. But all of this will happen, I sup- 
pose in God's own time. 

“ A few days since we started a boat expe- 
dition up the Altamaha River for the purpose 
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of destroying the Confederate Salt Works, 
near Darien, Georgia. Salt is a scarce article 
in the confederacy, and the more works de- 
stroyed the sooner we shall have peace, for 
the rebels can’t live without their bacon, and 
to have bacon they must use salt. 

“ Well, let me tell you that the expedition 
was one of danger, for the confederates were 
all around us, but we slipped past them, one 
dark night, with muffled oars, and at daylight 
hove in sight of the Salt Works; a sketch of 
which I send you; and let me tell you that I 


BOSTON RAILROAD DEPOT, LOWELL. 


BOSTON RAILROAD DEPOT, LOWELL, 

The engraving on this page in an excellent 
representation of the depot of the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, on Merrimac street, Lowell, 
a fine, substantial building of brick, with of. 
fices and halls, and one of the most picturesque 
station houses in New England. The salient 
tower with its graceful arched windows and 
doors gives this structure a peculiar physiog- 
nomy. It has every convenience for trayel- 
lers, and contains a periodical station and 
refreshment stand. 


BOSTON RAILROAD DEPOT, LOWELL, MASS. 


made it in a hasty moment, for an alarm was 
given just as we rushed forward. The works 
were in full operation, and about a ship-load 
of salt was lying around, but we ‘applied a 
torch to the buildings, flooded the salt and 
left the works in ruins. We retreated to the 
river and reached the ship in safety. I re- 
peat, I heartily wish that this cruel war was 
over.” 

There is not a loyal man in the country but 
would express the same wish, but the time for 
peace has not yet arrived. 


READING. 

Keep your view of men and things exten- 
sive, and depend upon it that a mixed knowl- 
edge is not a superficialone. As far as it goes 
the views that it gives are true; but he who 
eads deeply in one class of writers only, gets 
views which arealmost sure to be perverted, 
and which atenot.only narrow, but false. Ad- 
just your proposed amount of reading to your 
time and inclination—this is perfectly free to 
every man; but whether that amount be large 
or small, let it be varied in {ts kind. 
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GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN. 


GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN. 

During the past season the fishing in Mas- 
gachusetts Bay has been unusually good, and 
ithe catch of mackerel remarkably large, thus 
adding thousands of dollars to the wealth of 
Gloucester, Marblehead, Provincetown and 
other seaport towns. The spirited engraving 
on this page represents a fleet of Gloucester 
mackerel-men in Massachusetts Bay during the 
month of September, when the fish tribe are 
in and bite eagerly. But the fisherman’s life 
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cares and moments of anxiety like other peo- 
ple. It is not well known how severe and 
imminent are the perils to which the hardy 
fishermen are exposed, and how many are 
prematurely hurried from life while in the 
pursuit of their business, And one cannot 
but remark in passing through the place and 
becoming acquainted with the history of the 
people; the many relics of widowhood and 
orphanage that meet the eye, and evince the 
peculiar liability of the occupation of the peo- 


is not all sunshine and pleasure. He has his ple suddenly to remove by death the fathers 
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and brothers of their families. But notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the enterprise and 

7 energy of our fishermen are strikingly display- 
ed, and the fisheries of New England are a 
source of value and lucrative income, furnish- 
ing the means of livelihood for thousands, and 
forming a large item in our commercial trans- 
actions and resources. A large proportion of 
our shoremen, all along our coasts, are busily 
engaged in this undertaking, penetrating into 
almost inaccessible seas, braving every vicis- 
situde, of weather, storm and climate, in the 
pursuit of their perilous vocation. The sea, 
for thousands of miles, northward, eastward 
and southward, readily yields its finny revenue 
to the skill, endurance and hardihood of our 
fishing population—from the venturesome 
whaler who pursues the giant monsters to the 
very heart of the northern ocean, to the hum- 
bler angler for codfish and haddock on the 
Grand Banks, from Cape Ann. As before re- 
marked the fisheries of this country furnish 
no unimportant part of our commercial oper- 
ations. New England, and especially eastern 
Massachusetts and Maine, have a large inter- 
est in this business, and have pursued it with 
highly important results. It has been a val- 
uable school for training an adventurous race 
of mariners. Says Hayward in his Gazetteer: 
“ With respect to the productiveness of human 
support and governmental revenue, no part 
of the United States has experienced it more, 
and thriven more from it than New England, 
through its hardy fishermen. From the 
earliest periods their oceupation has been one 
of the first necessity and greatest profit, if we 
take into view its varios branches, and in- 
clude in them the whale fishery. But in pur- 
suit of that employment, not the Atlantic 
alone bounds their enterprising industry. The 
bold and hazardous occupation is followed, in 
every ocean, sea, or strait where its subjects 
are to be met, and the whalers of America are 
among the most daring, courageous and ex- 
pert of men.” 


ALLIGATORS BOARDED AND LODGED. 

We made an excursion lately to what is 
called the “Muggar Tank,” a lake of alliga- 
tors, which lies in a small and beautifully sit- 
uated grove of trees, surrounded by a range 
of low hills about nine miles from Kurrachee. 
After having breakfasted, we proceeded to the 
spot where these hideous monsters are con- 
gregated. They are held sacred by the na- 
tives of the country, and are regularly fed by 
the contributions of devotees. The tank is 


more like ‘an overflown meadow than a lake, 
having deep channels intersecting each other, 
and is literally alive with these huge “mug- 
gars,” some lying basking on the knolls and 
ridges, others floating on the surface of the 
deep water. They are all sizes, from a foot 
or two to twerity or twenty-five feet in length, 
and bulky in proportion. Having purchased 
a kid, and cut it up on the banks, there was a 


“universal opening of their capacious jaws, 


which they kept distended in expectation of 
having a piece of flesh pitched inte them; 
they are too lazy and too well fed to make 
any further demonstration. The native keep- 
er, who feeds them, then began calling to 
them, when they come one by one lazily along, 
and waddling on to the shore, each took what 
was given to him. The rapidity with which 
the poor kid vanished, head and heels, was 
truly surprising. They knew the keeper quite 
well, and if any one should take up what is 
not thrown to him, the keeper makes him 
drop it by striking him oa the snout with his 
stick. Their jaws are certainly dreadful clap- 
traps, and the crash they make when brought 
together is horrible, crushimg the bones even 
of the head of their prey like so much crust. 
It is possible, setting aside motives of super- 
stition, that the imhabitants now find it neces- 
sary to feed these voracious monsters, for, 
were the “ supplies to be stopped,” they would 
become dangerous neighbors. In fact, they 
do at times pick up and devour 4 stray child 
left on the banks by accident or design. 
There are here three hot springs, one of which 
supplies the tank, and is @ temperature of 
about ninety-six degrees, The two others 
have a temperature as high as one hundred 
and eighty degrees. The water issues from 
the rock as pure as crystal, andim great abun- 
dance. The females of the country repair to 
these springs after their confinement, to per- 
form their ablutions, and to present their sac- 
crifices to the “muggara”—Anglo-Indian 
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In the Austrian parliament the members 
yote by electricity. Befarp every deputy’s 
seat are two knobs—one black, the other 
white, When he waits to vote “yes,” the 
deputy touches the white knob, and at once 4 
white spot ‘appears upon a tablet beside the 
president. When he desires to vote “no,” he 
touches a black knob, and a black spot ap- 
pears on a white tablet. Thus no one can 
vote that white is black, as other legislatures 
sometimes have done. 
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COURT HOUSE, FONDA, NEW YORK. | to satisfy their just desires. He therefore as-_ 

The engraving on this page represents the | sured them that he meant at the next public 
Court House, at Fonda, Montgomery county, | festival to exhibit one of the most glorious 
New York, a handsome and substantial look- | triumphs -that had ever occurred in China, 
ing structure, of the Grecian style of arch- The people rejoiced at his condescension, and 
jtecture. It is built of brick, two stories on the appointed day assembled at the palace 
high and surmounted by a dome. Fonda is a | gate with the most eager expectation. There 
handsome town in the Mohawk Valley, and they waited for some time, without seeing any 
is not far from Butter’s Falls, on the East of those preparations, that usually precede a 
Canada Creek, and has several substantial and triumph. The lantern with the thousand ta- 
beautiful residences. It is a thriving, well-to- _ pers was not yet brought forth, and the fire- . 


CHINESE ANECDOTE. 

Hamiti, reputed one of the wisest and best 
ofthe Chinese emperors, after having gained 
great advantages over the Tartars, who had 
invaded his dominions, returned to the great 
city of Nankin to enjoy his success. After he 
had rested some days from his fatigue, the 
people who are naturally fond of show, looked 
for the triumphal entry that monarchs at such 
times are accustomed to make. Their mur- 
murs reached the emperor’s ears. He loved 
his people, 


' works that usually covered the city walls were 


COURT HOUSE, FONDA, NEW YORK. 


not lighted. The people were clamorous at 
this delay, when in the midst of their impa- 
tience the palace gate flew open and the em- 
peror himself appeared in an ordinary habit, 
followed by the blind, the maimed, and the 
strangers of the city, all well clad, and in their 
hands money enough for a year’s wants. The 
people, at first amazed, soon saw the wisdom 
of their king, and that to promote virtue and 
make men happy was the summit of human 
glory; a lesson worthy of every monarch’s 
ambition. 
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INCLINED PLANE, MORRIS CANAL. 

The excellent design on this page is a repre- 
sentation of the inclined plane on the Morris 
Canal, which passes through Newark, N. J. 
The canal is about one fourth of a mile from 
the court house, and crosses a hill by means of 
an inclined plane. The level of the water at the 
top is about seventy feet above that at the foot 
ofthe hill, and this distance is overcome by the 
means of cars which descend into the basin a 
sufficient depth to allow of the boats being 


INCLINED PLANE ON THE MORRIS CANAL. ’ 


left sometimes without any restraint to walk 
about the yard, and return to the stable, ac- 
cording to his fancy. In the yard there was 
also a few pigs of a peculiar breed, fed on 
grains and corn, and to these pigs the horse 
had evidently an insuperable objection, which 
is illustrated by the following fact. There 
was a deep trough in the yard, holding water 
for the horses, where this horse went alone 
with his mouth full of corn, which he saved 
from his supply. When he reached the trough, 


INCLINED PLANE ON THE MORRIS CANAL. 


floated into them, where they are secured, | he let the corn fall near it on the ground, and 


aad are drawn up by a wire cable passing over | 


the drum of a stationary engine in the build- 
ing seen near the top of the picture. 


A HORSE FOND OF MISCHIEF. 
A gentleman speaking of the habits of ani- 
mals, gives the following curious account: 


There was some years ago, a very fine horse | 
| in all sorts of antics, by way of showing his 


in the possession of Sir Henry Meux & Co., 


the eminent brewers, which was used as a 
| stable. 


dray-horse, but was so tractable that he was 


when the young swine approached to eat it 
(for the old ones kept aloof) he suddenly seiz- 
ed one of them by the tail, popped him into 
the trough, and then capered about the yard, 
seemingly delighted with the frolic. The 
noise of the pig would soon bring the men to 
his assistance, who knew from experience 
what was the matter, while the horse indulged 


glee, and then he would return quietly to the 
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GOV. LINCOLN’S MONUMENT, AUGUSTA, ME. 


GOVERNOR LINOCOLN’S MONUMENT. 

Directly in front of the State House, at 
Augusta, Me., is a handsome plat of ground, 
woll laid out and called the “common.” At 
the foot of the common is Governor Lincoln’s 
Monument, a good view of whichis presented 
on'this page. It was erected by the State, 
and contains the following inscriptions: “ E. 
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in the country. We havea distinct recollec- 
tion of meeting several of Augusta’s amiable 
daughters at the United States Hotel in Port- 
land, during the masonic celebration, a year 
ago last June. We know that some of the 
members of the Boston encampment lost their 
hearts on that occasion. We hope that they 
have found them, or made a good exchange. 


GOVERNOR LINCOLN’S MONUMENT, AU@USTA, MAINE. 


Lincoln, of Portland, Governor of Maine, died 
Oct. 8, 1829,aged 40. Member of the Senate— 
W. Delesdernier, of Baileyville, died June 16, 
142, aged 49. Members of the House—J. 
Cushman, of Winslow, died Jan. 28, 1834, aged 
0; C. Waterhouse, of China, clerk, died March 
1, 1839, aged 38.” By the way, Augusta is 
one of the handsomest places in Maine, and 
contains some of the finest ladies to be found 


FLYING PROAS, LADRONE ISLANDS. 

The picture given on page 433 repre- 
sents the peculiar boats (proas) used by the 
Ladrone islanders, with their slender hulls 
and huge triangular sails, managed by natives 
with great adroitness. To the mariner ac- 
customed to European rigs, a fleet of these 
queer craft hurrying along shore affords a 
singular spectacle. All the navigators who 
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made known to us the existence of groups of 
islands in the Pacific, the Indian and other 
oceans, accompanied their narratives with de- 
scriptions of the canoes or other kinds of boats 
in use among the natives; and means are thus 
afforded for observing the various ways in 
which ingenuity is brought to bear on such 
matters. Whether each nation or tribe made 
its own discoveries, and applied its own in- 
ventive skill, or whether one borrowed ideas 
from another and modified them according to 
circumstances, can now hardly be known; 
but it is probable that both causes led to the 
production of the object in view. The proa 
we have delineated is used among the La- 
drones and other eastern islands, In the ac- 
count of Anson’s voyage, this proa is spoken 
of with marked commendation. “ Whether 
we consider its aptitude to the particular nav- 
igation of these islands, or the uncommon 
simplicity and ingenuity of its fabric and con- 
trivance, or the extraordinary velocity with 
which it moves, we shall find it worthy of our 
admiration, and meriting a place among the 
mechanical productions of the most civilized 
nations.” The proa seems tobe constructed 
on a principle the very reverse of American 
vessels; for, while we make the head of the 
vessel different from the stern, and the two 
sides alike, the proa has the head and stern 
alike, but the two sides different. There is 
one side of the vessel which is intended al- 
ways to be kept to the leeward, and this is flat, 
whereas the other side is rounded. To pre- 
vent her oversetting, which is liable to happen 
from her narrowness of beam, and the strait- 
ness of her leeward side, there is a frame ex- 
tending from her to the windward, to the end 
of which is fastened a log, shaped like a small 
boat, and made hollow. The weight of the 
frame is intended to balance the proa, and 
the small boat, by its buoyancy, prevents the 
oversetting. The body of the proa is made 
of two pieces joined endwise, and sewed to- 
gether with bark—there being no iron used 
about her; it is always about two inches 
thick at the bottom, and about one at the 
gunwale. The proa generally carries six or 
seven men, two of them placed in the head 
and stern to steer the vessel alternately with 
a paddle, according to the direetion in which 
it is going; the other man being employed in 
baling out the water which she accidentally 
ships, or in setting and trimming the sail. The 
peculiar construction of these vessels arises 
out of the sort of navigation for which they 
are intended. The Ladrones are a string of 
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islands lying nearly north and south of each 
other, and the proas have scarcely to follow 
any other points of the compass than these 
two in maintaining intercourse between one 
island and another. Either end of the vessel 
may at pleasure make head, and thus, by sim- 
ply shifting the sail, it may go to and fro with- 
out ever “ putting about” or turning round. 
By the flatness of their lee side and small 
breadth, they are able to make much nearer 
the wind than other vessels. They have been 
known to progress, when a brisk tradewind 
was with them, atthe rate of twenty miles an 
hour, and their amazing swiftness has earned 
for them the name of “ flying proas.” 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

This is the most westerly portion of the 
Guiana region of South America. Its area 
has been variously estimated, but the portion 
actually acknowledged by Brazil and Ven- 
ezuela as belonging to Great Britain is 12,000 
square miles. The population is about 138,000. 
The Dutch were the first European settle- 
ments in its immediate victnity; the laws of 
Holland are still to a considerable extent in 
force, and there is a Dutch-like aspect in 
George Town, the capital, which cannot e- 
cape notice. The country itself is in most 
parts exceedingly fertile, and in all districts 
is capable of a very high degree of cultivation. 
The forests contain valuable timber, and many ~ 
medicinal plants and dye-woods. A large 
number of persons are exclusively employed 
in felling timber for exportation. Wood-cut- 
ting licenses are granted by the governor (or 
may be granted, for the grants are not com- 
pulsory), for terms of five years each over 
tracts of not léss than 300 and not more than 
1000 acres, at the annual rent of thirty cents 
per acre. The tracts of land for wood-cutting 
are selected as nearly a8 possible in the figure 
of a parallelogram, having its Ragade on riv- 
er or creek, a depth inwards equal at least to 
twice the frontage. A space is left between 
each two tracts-in the same locality, The 
license-holder must not transfer, sub-divide, 
or sub-let his grant without the consent of the 
governor, and if he employ the native Indians, 
he must make an official entry of their names 
and tribes, and of the wages paid. These 
wages must be paid in money, and the issue 
of spirituous liquors is prohibited. 

The savannahs between Berbice and Dem- 
erara comprise an area of about 3000 square 
miles; they are well watered, covered with 
nutritious grasses, and dotted over with shady 
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clumps of trees. These savannahs afford ex- 
cellent pasturage for cattle. Herds of cattle 
and horses wander at large in the savannahs 
beyond the Pacaraima, where they are expos- 
ed to the attacks of wild beasts, and are of but 
small utility to man. The stocking of these 
well-watered savannahs with the cattle and 
horses which are now in a wild condition 
would be of great advantage to the colony, 
and has, we believe, been attempted, and al- 
ready attended with some success, Sheep and 
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cattle-breeding establishments might be very 
profitably worked on the land which now lies 
waste, and beef and mutton thus become as 
cheap as in Australia. The natural resources 
of the country are great; it has good water 
communication throughout nearly the whole 
of its extent; the great want is labor. Land 
may be had at a cheap rate, and free grants 
ate made to immigrants arriving in the colony 
and Willing to bind themselves, within one 
year to built a house and cultivate the land. 
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BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


White fleecy robes clothe plain and steep, 
While leafless branches shiver, 

As down the valley fierce gales sweep, 
And frost-chains bind the river. 


The gladsome groves, in softest green, 
Their glories all surrender ; 

No longer parent stems to screen 
With robes of floral splendor! 


In place of fragrant heather bells, 
Sad withered leaves are lying; 

The verdant beauty of the dells 
’Neath wintry clouds is dying. 


But Winter gives us fireside hours, 
Where loved ones sit caressing ; 
And while it robs us of the flowers, 

At hearthstone leaves a blessing. 


ANIMAL FUN. 

Small birds chase each other about in play, 
but perhaps the conduct of the crane and 
trumpier is the most extraordinary. The 
latter stands on one leg, hops about in the 
most eccentric manner, and throws somer- 
saults. The Americans call it the mad bird, 
on account of these singularities. Water birds, 
such as ducks and geese, dive after each other 


and clear the surface with outstretched neck 
and flapping wings, throwing abundant spray 
around. Deer often engage in sham battle, 
or trial of strength, by twisting their horns 
together and pushing for the mastery. 

All animals pretending violence in their 
play, stop short of exercising it; the dog takes 
the greatest precaution not to injure by his 
bite, and the orang-outang, in wrestling with 
his keeper, pretends to throw him, and makes 
feints of biting him. Some aniimals carry out 
the semblance of catching their prey; young 
cats, for instance, leap after a very small and 
moving object, even to the leaves strewn by 
the autumn wind; the body quivering, and 
the tail vibrating with emotion, bound on the 
moving leaf, and again springing forward to 
another. 

Bengger saw young jaguars and cougars 
playing with round substances like kittens. 
There is a story ofa magpie that was busily 
employed in a garden gatheriag pebbles, and 
with much solemnity and a studied air, buried 
them in a hole made to receive a post. After 
dropping each stone, it cried “eurrack” tri- 
umphantly, and set off for another. On ex- 
amining the spot, a poor toad was found in 
this hole, which the magpie was stoning for 
his amusement, 
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Solitude is necessary in the moments when 
grief is strongest and thought most troubled. 
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CHURCH OF ST. JAMES THE LESS, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHURCH OF 8ST. JAMES THE LESS. 

This beautiful little church, of gothic struc- 
ture, a view of which we present on this page, 
js situated but a stone’s throw from the 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, and near the Falls of 
the Schuylkill. It is of the Episcopal denom- 
ination, located in a truly romantic spot, and 
isan object of interest to all visitors in this 


il 


delightful region. There is no lathing, plas- 
tering, or painting upon it, but it is built of 
plain stone and wood, although, in its unos- 
tentatious way, finely polished and finished 
within, 

The hatred of those who are the most nearly 
connected, is the most inveterate. 
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A SNAKE STORY. 


The following incredible story, taken from 
a Swedish paper, will amuse if it will not edi- 
fy: “A peasant from Tremorningasjo Ka- 
pell,” says a physician at Oernkoldsvik, in his 
official report to the Royal Swedish Sanitary 
College, “visited me at the beginning of this 
year to consult me in regard to an unwelcome 
guest that had got into his stomach, namely, 
asnake. During a journey he slept one night 
in a peasant’s cottage in a wicker basket 
which stood upon the floor, and at once he 
woke feeling something which resembled a 
cold live body sliding down his body. He re- 
membered that he had seen some large and 
half-decayed logs brought in for the fireplace, 
and at once bethought himself that very like- 
ly a snake might have lain in one of the holes 
of these logs, and during the night have come 
out to seek a warmer dwelling by sliding 
down the sleeper’s open mouth into his stom- 
ach, This idea became quite rooted with him. 
When he got home he took Epsom salts and 
aloes in enormous doses; but the snake, which 
had at once notified its presence by suckings 
just below the navel and bites in the abdomen 
(1) was not brought to light. Now he drank 
a quartern of nitric acid mixed with three 
pints of water, but equally unavailing; the 
snake only grew more restive. Next, a sort 
of soup was made of thin, sour oil, and the 
juice from tobacco pipes which had not been 
cleaned for more than a year. Cold sweat- 
ings, retching, and at last vomiting followed ; 
but the man only got worse. He now tried 
assisted by two friends, to kill the snake by 
squeezing it to death; and he and his friends 
continued during nine hours to knead away, 
and the snake really became more quiet for 
about twenty-four hours, but that was all. 
After having drunk several quarterns of ter- 
pentine to no use, an attempt was made at 
angling for it. A sort of fish-hook was made 
of iron wire, and a lump of dough composed 
of flour, white of an egg, treacle and butter, 
was put on asa bait. The hook, fixed to a 
string, was then swallowed, and, after about 
half an hour, a ‘bite’ was felt, and the string 
was therefore hauled in, and the patient could 
distinctly feel how the snake clung to the 
hook; but, unfortunately, just as it came to 
the gorge, the snake let go its hold, and down 
it sank again into the stomach, The next at- 
tempt was still more unfortunate, as the hook 
got fixed in the throat, and it took long to get 
it loose again. It would have been thought 
that this would have induced the patient to 
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give up any further attempts at angling; but 
no, a third attempt was made, and an extra 
tackle fixed at the hollow part of the hook, to 
be able to get it loose if it should fix again, 
This time the snake would not bite at all, the 
hook was drawn up bare, and all further at- 
tempts at angling relinquished. Quite in 
despair, the peasant now consulted me (the 
physician spoken of above). I tried to reason 
with him, but it was no use; he clung to the 
idea. I have since heard that he has consult- 
ed both physicians and others, and was at 
last obliged to return home unalleviated, 
When he got hottie he became addicted to 
drink, which seems to be the only remedy, 
which, after some time, really has cured him, 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

Much of the eloquence attributed to our 
North American Indians is spuriows; or, 
rather, it loses its distinctive characteristics 
by the process of translation. But a truly 
characteristic and genuine specimen fs pre- 
served in the address of Red Eagle to General 
Jackson. Red Eagle was a Creek and half- 
breed. His father was a Scotchmah tamed 
Charles Weatherford. Among the whites, he 
went by the name of Weatherford. Red 
Eagle, at the battle of Fort Mimms, led the 
Indian army, and exhibited all the sanguinary 
ferocity of a madman, sparing none, and 
drenching his arms in blood wherever he 
went. From the date of this battle, he com- 
manded the entire Creek army, and fought in 
all the battle-fields of Alabama. The opening 


and closing scenes of the war were in strange . 


contrast. The battle of the Horse-Shoe ter- 
minated the eontest. Of twelve hundred war- 
riors, not more than twenty @scaped, and 
nearly six hundred were left dead on the field. 
This was an awful retaliation. Dufing the 
war, four thousand Indians Wefe killed: It is 
a little surprising that though freat induce- 
ments were offered by our army, under com- 
mand of General Jackson, for the eapture of 
Red Eagle, he always contrived to escape de- 
tection; and when at last taken, he bad vol- 
untarily and alone entered the camp of the 
commander to ask for peace. His speech on 
that @ecasion is one of the most eloquent in 
the history of oratory. 

“Once,” remarked Red Eagle, “I could 
animate my warriors to the battle. But I 
eannot animate the dead. My warriors no 
longer hear my voice, Their homes are Talla- 
dega, Tallahatehee, Emuklaw and Tohopeka. 
I have not surrendered myself thoughtlessly. 
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THE ARCADE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


While there was a chance for success, I never 
left my post, nor supplicated peace for my 
nation or myself. On the miseries and mis- 
fortunes brought upon my country, I look 
back with the deepest sorrow, and I wish to 
avert still greater calamities. If I had been 
left to contend against the Georgian army, 


I would have raised my corn on one bank of, 


the river, and fought them on the other. But 


your people have destroyed my nation. 
General Jackson, you are a brave man; I | 
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The speech was no less worthy of admira- 
tion than-the bold step of appearing before 
General Jackson in person, who, it was told 
him, had fixed a price upon his head. The 
hair-breadth escapes of Red Eagle, during the 
war, are some of them of thrilling interest. 
At one time, when hotly pursued, he leaped 
from a bluff a hundred feet high, into the 
river, on horseback! His affair of love, too, 
with a white woman, whom he subsequently 
married, abounded in romance. 


VIEW OF THE AKCADE, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


am another. Ido not fear to die, but rely 
upon your generosity. You will exact no 
terms of a conquered and helpless people, but 
those to which they ought to accede. What- 
ever they may be, it would now be folly and 
madness to oppose them. If they oppose, you 
shall find me among the sternest enforcers of 
Obedience. Those who would still hold out, 
an only be influenced by a mean spirit of re- 
venge. To this they must not and shall not 
‘Sacrifice the last remnant of their country.” 


ARCADE, PROVIDENCE, R. L 

On this page of the DoLLAR MonTHLY, we 
give a fine view of the celebrated Arcade, of 
Providence, R. L., one of the most remarkable 
buildings in the country. It is on the west side 
of the river, and fronts on two streets, run- 
ning through from Westminster street to Wey- 
bosset, or Broad street, having a Doric portico 
oneach. It is 225 feetlong, 80 feet wide, and 
72 feet high, divided into three stories, cva- 
taining upwards of 80 stores in each. 
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THE OAK AND THE SQUIRREL. 

It is not generally known how much we, as 
a maritime nation, are indebted to our little 
friends, the squirrels. These active little fel- 
lows render important service to our navy; 
for most of the fine oak trees, which are so 
important in ship-building, especially for ves- 
sels of war, are planted by the squirrel. A 
gentleman walking one day in the wood be- 
longing to the Duke of Beaufort, in the coun- 
ty of Monmouth, England, had his attention 
attracted by one of these crackers of nuts; 
the squirrel sat very composedly upon the 
ground, and the gentleman paused to watch 
his motions. In afew moments the creature 
darted with wonderful swiftness to the top of 
the tree beneath which he had been sitting. 
In an instant he returned, carrying an acern 


in his mouth; this acorn he did not eat, but 


he began to dig a hole in the ground with his 


paws. When the hole was large enough and 


deep enough to please him, he dropped the 


acorn into it; he seemed to eye the deposit 


with great satisfaction, and then he sat to 
work and covered up his treasure. When his 
task was accomplished, the squirrel again 
darted into the tree, and again returned in 
his character of acorn bearer; and this load 
he disposed of just as he had done the former. 
This he continued to do as long as the ob- 
server thought fit to watch him, This little 
animal’s industry was certainly not with the 
intention of providing us with oaks, but with 
that of providing for himself when food would 
be less plentiful; the holes were his winter 
store-houses. As it is probable that the 
squirrel’s memory is not sufficiently retentive 
to enable him to remember all the spots in 
which he deposits these acorns, the industrious 
little fellow no doubt loses a few every year; 
these spring up, and in due time supply us 
with the timber that our ship-yards require. 


SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 
A plain marble stone, in a churchyard, bears 
this brief inscription:—*She always made 
home happy.” The epitaph was penned by a 
bereaved husband; after sixty years of wedded 
life. Ue might have said of his departed wife, 
she was beautiful and accomplished, and an 
ornament to society, and yet not have said she 
made home happy. He might have added, she 
was a Christian, and not have been able to 
say, “She always made home happy.” What 
a rare combination of virtues and graces this 
wife and mother must have possessed! How 
wisely she must have ordered her house! In 
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what patience she must have possessed her 
soul! How self-denying she must have been! 
How tender and loving! How thoughtful for 
the comfort of all about her! Her husband 
did not seek happiness in public places, be- 
cause he found purer and sweeter enjoyment 
athome. Her children, when away, did not 
dread to return, for there was no place so dear 
to them as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and praying for them, and 
longing for their coming. When tempted, 
they thought of her. When in trouble, they 
remembered her kind voice and her ready 
sympathy. When sick, they must go home; 
they could not die away from their dear moth- 
er. This wife and mother was not exempt 
from the cares common to her place. She 
toiled ;* she suffered disappointments and _ be- 
reavements ; she was afflicted, but yet she was 
submissive and cheerful. The Lord’s will 
concerning her was her will, and so she passed 
away, leaving this sweet remembrance behind 
her—* She always made home happy.” 
FRENCH VIVANDIERES. 

The life-like picture on page 439 is a capi- 
tal representation of three French vivandieres, 
dashing young ladies, who are attached to 
different regiments, and when in action carry 
succor to the wounded and tired, It will be 
noticed that each of the parties carries small 
keg, which is generally filled with wine, bran- 
dy or coffee, and doled out to the soldiers in 
small quantities upon the field of battle or on 
the march. The figure on the left represents 
a vivandiere belonging to a Zouave regiment, 
the centre one to a mounted regiment, and 
the one on the right to an infantry regiment. 
The French girls enter into the spirit of the 
positions which they attain in the army, and 
always look neat and attractive. Some of our 
regiments attempted to introduce the plan of 
having vivandieres attached to them at the 
commencement of the war, but the experi- 
ment was not a successful one; and the poor 
girls who followed the soldiers to the field, 
were glad enough to return home. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON. 

The excellent engraving on page 440 is 
a view of the English Houses of Parliament 
The building is on the bank of the Thames, 
and was erected at an enormous expense. It 
presents a grand frontage on the river side of 
about nine hundred feet, bearing a rich dis 
play of graceful mouldings, tracery, carving® 
and decorations. The entrance is by the Peers’ © 
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Lobby, whence, through elegant brass gilt , 
gates, you enter the House of Lords. The | 
first impression is dazzling to the eyes by its | 
richness and profusion of decoration displayed 
in all parts of the interior. This fine room Is 
about one hundred feet square, and forty-five 
feet high. At the south end is the royal 
throne ; at the north end the reporters’ gallery, 
the front richly ornamented with panelling, 
@ntaining the royal badges, painted in gilt 


ground. The ceiling is very striking in its 
appearance, its general ground being of a rich 
blue, bordered with red and gold, and em- 
blazoned with the royal arms, The railings 
of the gallery are brass, ornamented at. the 
base with enamelled grounds of red and blue. 
Below the gallery is inscribed, “ Fear God— 
Honor the Queen.” The House of Commons 
is more simply decorated. But rich as.the 
building really is, its location is far from satis- 
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factory to the members of the government; for | halls. Numerous measures have been 
the Thames sometimes smells so obnoxious, | ed to remove the difficulty, but thus far with- 
that it is almost impossible to remain in the | out success. 
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VICTORIA STANTON. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY MINA MERTON. 


From the maple in the meadow 
By the riff, 
And the mighty oak and chestnut 
On the hill, 
Come the fading’ leaves of autumn, 
! Floating still ; 
Through the wide extentling forest, 
When the winds no longer rave, 
\| They are dropping, dropping, dropping, 
i O’er the land and o'er the wave; 
Erem the green boughs, where the summer 
. Tresses hung, 
And the young twigs, where the robin 
‘Perched and sung, 
‘Floating down into the grave. 
And whene’er I see them floating 
Without sound, 
From the long and pendant’ branches 
All around; 
‘When I see them torn and scattered 
. On the ground, 
’ ‘Bitter thoughts arise within me, 
. And my heart unconscious grieves; 
* And of sad and mournful numbers 
the song that memory weaves, 
To my own, 
voice that answered sweetly 
Every tone, 
-dy, Mow,are silent as the leaves. 


VICTORIA STANTON, 
A TALE. OF LOVE AND WAR. 
AvGUSTUS BEALE. 


“CHAPTER I. 
“To arms! to arms!, ye brave! 

The patriot’s sword unsheath ! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved — 
victory, or death!” 


Tux full, melodious tones of the singer 
gore a thrill of deep significance to this stir- 
Fing martial song. We hushed our voices to 
listen, for we felt that there was a weighty 
Meaning in the strong and earnest strains 
that floated out on the still air of evening. 
There was patriotism, There was inspira- 
Hon, That listening group was a picture for 
MP. artist, as each bent forward to catch 
Botes of the spirit-thrilling Marsellaise. 
bore a different each heart. 
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To me, Decatur Lyon was still my boy 
cousin, young and wilful and proud, and the 
spirit of his song struck @ strongly respon- 
sive chord in my own soul; for I yearned to 
be a man myself in this hour of our country’s 


dire, distress, that Itoo might gird on the 
Sword of victory, and go forth with the loyal 


thousands to the rescue of the dear old flag. 
I felt,a deep sympathy for my brave and no- 


ble cousin, and listened with a feeling of en- 
‘thusiastic pleasure to the song which covertly 
declared to. us hig determination to join the 


great. army ef patriots who hold the honor of 
our government dearer than life, or home, 
or wealth, or any selfish blessing. . 
How different the emotions of gentle Aunt 
Myra. All the conflicting sentiments of ma- 
ternal tenderness and Spartan patriotism min- 


gled in her breast and beamed with a solemp 
glow of renunciation. on her pale and patient 


face, as she gazed intently into the far hori- 
zon, Where the last rosy tints of day wexe 
fading into gray. 
Cousin Grace was worried and sorrowfil. 
She was too young to respond with enthy- 
siasm to the sublime spirit, which roused her 
brother to action, so she sunk into.a wretched 
melancholy. To her, the war was simply.a 
seene of strife and bloodshed, and she had no 
hope that her brother would return unbarmed. 
But there was another of our group whoge 
fierce and angry look formed a striking con- 
trast to all the rest. Victoria Stanton, 


“ There is none like her, none.” 


| ‘The cold clime ofour northern country never 


develops such rareripe perfection. of beauty 
as the faultless figure of this transplanted ex- 
otic.. The rich, changing tints of her cheeks, 
the full roundness of her perfect form, the 
wayy, dreamy, grace of every motion, the 
slumbering fires in her dark eyes, all revealed 


the warm blood of her southern birth. 


Now all the slumbering fervor of her nature 
was aroused and gleamed darkly in her 
flashing eyes, and burned ia the hectic crim- 
son of her cheeks, and sat defiant on her com- 
pressed lips. I shuddered before the blaze of 
her strong passion, so still and deep, and yet 
so dreadful. Juno in her stormiest wrath 
could not have worn a more majestic look of 
inflexible pride than carved the’ lip of this 
young and wilful beauty... 

She was an orphan, only a distant relative 
of the Lyons, to whose care she had been eon- 
fided by her father’s will te acquire a north- 
ern education, Weall loved her dearly for 
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her affectionate impulses and pretty volatile 
Ways; yet we yielded instinctively ‘to her 
ruling will, as calm and passive natures are 
‘accustomed to submit to a stronger one, rather 
‘than make a ‘sufficient effort to oppose it. 
Yet her reign was so sweet and gentle that 
she seemed to us rather a spoiled pet, than a 
Tight royal queen. © 
In all the three years of her residence with 
‘us, nothing had transpired to develop the 
mighty passions of her soul, until the fearful 
storm of rebellion began to surge and mur- 
mur in the southern horizon. Then we be- 
‘gah to feel the swelling and rising of her 
slumbering faculties; and as the hell-born 
‘tempest of revolt and secession gathered 
‘shape and blackness, we soon ceased to speak 
of national affairs in her presence. She was 
‘a creature of heart and impulses. Logic and 
judgment were unmeaning words to her, and 
‘her heart was with her people through all 
things. All Decatur’s fine talents of elo- 
quence and reasoning were’ entirely futile to 
‘win her toa calm and reasonable reflection 
“upon the great subject. 
“They are my people, Decatur,” she would 
say, her large eyes luminous with feeling, 
“and I will share their fate. He that takes 
‘arms against them becomes my deadly foe !” 
Only once did he attempt to show her the 
“high ahd sacred associations of a free govern- 
“thent, and the obligations that every freeman 
owes to the fair flag that has sheltered him 
from tyranny. and invasion,and given him 
the blessings of a free press and a free educa- 
tion. Only once did he attempt to set before 
her the diabolical crime of rebellion against 
“such a government. “Victoria,” he said, 
looking sadly into her troubled eyes, “don’t 
you remember an old tale of like revolt and 
Insurrection against just and generous laws, 


‘and how the rebels were punished for their 


unholy crime? Milton has told us that they 
were banished to 


- And rest can never dwell! hope never comes, . 
That comes to all: but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

. With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed | 

_ Such place eternal justice hath prepared 

For those rebellious.” 


“God does not lightly deat with rebellion, 
Victoria.” 
Bat she turned away her head impatiently, 
“and replied, as I told you: 
“They are my ‘peoplé, Decatur. He that 
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takes arms against them becomes my deadly 
foe!” 

Well did we understand the deep signig- 
cance of her words, for Victoria and Decatur 
were betrothed. 

He never renewed the subject in her pres- 
ence. Everything went on as usual, save 
that we were all fearfully conscious of a 
smouldering fire in our midst, which a faint 
breath might at any moment kindle into wild 
conflagration. Yet Victoria was more than 
ever affectionate toward us all, and leaned 
with more compliant tenderness towards De- 
catur, as if by revealing to him the richness 
of her devotional love, she would drive from 
his heart the loyal love of patriotism, by fill- 
ing it with her own sweet image. And in- 
deed, he seemed to be charmed by the mag- 
netic power of her stronger love, and lingered 
fondly by her side, till we thought he had 
chosen between, Victoria and his country— 
greatly preferring the living, responsive love 
of this charming, tropical queen. And when 
the early summer came on with its long per- 
fumed twilights, they were constantly togeth- 
er, strolling down by the violet-blossomed 
banks of the stream, or nestled on the sofa by 
the west oriel window, while the martial notes 
of fife and. drum eame up from the village, 
sending the free blood leaping through his 
veins, and Victoria, listening to the wild beat- 
ing of his heart, would cling still closer to his 
side. But they spoke no words on the sub- 
ject nearest their ledrts. 

To-day two strange officers had called on 
Decatur, and they held a long conference of 
two hours in the parlor, and when they were 
gone, Decatur came out to tea very pale and 
reticent. We ate our meal in oppressive re- 
straint. “Victoria looked white and troubled, 
and when Decatur took his hat to go to the 
village, she followed him to the door, and 
twining her arms closely about his neck, en- 
treated him to stay with her, He lingered, 
half irresolute, and clasped her in one long 
and passionate embrace, then put her tender- 
ly from him, saying he had a brief engagement, 
but would return ‘to her very soon. She 
came in and threw herself on the sofa with a 
look of prophetic despair, but did not speak a 
word. When he returned, he went directly 

} into the parlor, without coming to our sitting- 
room, sat down to the piano, and poured forth 
that thrilling song. We all knew well its 
“meaning; and that was why Victoria’s face 
‘turned white as Parian marble, and the fierce 


fires of' smothered passion sprang up into the 
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furnace heat of rage in that young tragic 
beauty. 

Suddenly the stirring notes of the fife and 
drum broke forth with “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” just in front of our dwelling. The little 
band of volunteers from the village had come 
up to salute their youthful commander. 

The two strange officers had brought _— 
tura commission ! 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Life is thorny and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


“VicroriA, my first and only love, this is 
more than I can bear.” 

*But you will remember, Captain Lyon, 
‘that it has been your own free and deliberate 
choice. Ihave not changed. If you love the 
emoluments of an unjust cause better than 
you'do me, I am not to blame. I am the one 
that must suffer, and I will bear it without a 
murmur. J can bear such things in silence— 
but, as God sits in judgment, I will never be 
‘90 false to my womanly honor, as to receive 
the addresses of my country’s foe; and may 
God—” 

'* Victoria! beware how you take an oath 
upon your lips! I will believe you without 
that. And yet how can I part from you thus? 
God knows, I would give my life for you free- 
dy; but my honor, without which I should be 
‘most unworthy of your dear love, I must de- 
fend with my heart’s best blood. The time 
‘will come, Victoria, when you will see these 
things in a different light. Your wilful heart 
will one day discern the truth, and you will 
‘think more highly of me for thus following 
‘the stern mandate of duty, though now your 
Teproaches press a crown of thorns upon my 
‘row. The time will come when you will do 
Me justice, Victoria, although it may be in 
fruitless tears above my grave.” 

' “Tt is useless to prolong this scene, Captain 
Lyon. My brothers are in Charleston, and I 
wish to Heaven I had gone there before it was 
‘oo late! You are going with the sword and 
gun to hunt them down and slay them in cold 
blood. You played together in my father’s 
garden when you were boys, and slept upon 
the same couch. Now you seek their life. I 
Would gladly have spared us both this vain 
interview, but you insisted upon it, and so I 
will improve it by returning to you these 


trifles which are now valueless to me, and I 
will trouble you for my miniature, if you 
please.” 


Victoria rose languidly and pushed across 
the table to Decatur, the locket and ring 
which she had proudly worn for twelve 
months, as precious emblems of her betrothal. 

Decatur started to his feet. 

“ Never! as God liveth, Victoria Stanton, 
never! You may take from me the priceless 
boon of your sweet love, which has made this 
home a heaven for the past year; you may 
turn this hour into a Pandemonium by your 
bitter words; you may look on me with that 
cold, withering scorn in your beautiful eyes; 
but your picture shall never leave its place 
upon my heart, as your image will never 
cease to fill it. Through all the dangers and 
trials of the battle-field, and even in the hour 
of death, that sweet face unruffled. by cloud 
or passion shall be my only solace; and at the 
recollection of this fearful hour, your picture, 
like the olive branch of peace, shall bring back 
the holy memory of our first love, and then I 
will pray God to change your heart. My 
darling, since I may not have your blessing, I 
can only say, may the God of love keep you 
safely, and some time in mercy give you back 
tome. Farewell.” 

She sprang forward to recover the minia- 
ture, but the door closed between them, and 
the little passion-flower sunk sobbing on the 
sofa, 

Perhaps there had never been an hour in 
all her life, when she realized the strength and 
majesty and reliance of the love she spurned, 
as at this moment. Yet she never, for an in- 
stant, relented. He had chosen, and she must 
submit. 

In the early morning twilight, we gathered 
around our nobie, young soldier to bid him 
good-by. How ghastly pale andold he look- 
ed. Aunt Myra clung to him convulsively 
and wept on his shoulder; then like the noble 
northern mother that she was, gave him her 
own little Bible, and bade him be true to his 
country and his God. I buckled on his sword 
and bade him godspeed. Grace gave him a 
locket with her own and her mother’s pic- 
ture. 

“You are all Ihave tolive for now,” he 
said in a hoarse voice, clasping them both in 
along embrace. “I would gladly welcome 
death butfor you. God. bless you and keep 
us all in his holy care, Good-by.” 

The reveille was sounding and he hastened 


away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ For never since created man 
Met such embodied force, as named with these 
Could merit more than that small 
Warred on by crones.” 


'® WELL, major, how do you look upon this 
state of affairs ?” 

“Why, to tell the truth, colonel, this seems 
to me like going ‘on to Richmond ’ with more 
haste than prudence. [ don’t like these 
stories of the deserters, about the rapid’ rein- 
forcements of the rebels. Those plaguy ‘rail- 
roads of theirs are what knocks us: If we on- 
ly had their facilities for rapid transportation, 
we should have been in Charleston before 
this.” 

“True; but Pm fearful that Jackson with 
some grand coup-de-main, will just outflarik 
us here at Mechanicsville. If there was any 
‘way under the sun to find out his intentions.” 

“Tf some of the confidential officers would 
only desert—” 

' “Good morning, Captain Lyon.” 

“Good morning, colonel. Good morning, 
major. I will not intrude but a moment. 
Here is a package for you, colonel.” 

“Thank you; but stop a moment. Now, 
major, here’s aman that fears neither flesh 
nor the devil, let’s hear what he thinks about 
this.” 

“Yes; we are afraid of a sudden attack 
here—” 

“ And we want a man of your mettle to pro- 
cure information with regard to the move- 
ments and intentions of the enemy.” 

Captain Lyon turned his cap in his hands 
and looked down thoughtfally. 

Colonel Reed continued: 

“ The reinforcements seem to be crowding in- 
to this vicinity, and we must be prepared for 
anything. What do you think?” 

“Where is that young lieutenant, colonel, 
that we took prisoner a week ago?” asked 
Lyon, musingly. 

“Up at headquarters; but what dod you 
want of him? He wont tell the first word; 
and besides, he has been here too long to know 
anything about the present programme of that 
infernal Jackson.” 

“Yes; but his coat would fit me wouldn’t 
it?” 

“ By my soul, Lyon, you shall not risk your 
life by any hot-headed daring! You don’t 
mean to go into their lines?” 

“Tshould ike to make the attempt, with 
your permission, colonel.” 


“Pil risk Captain Lyon at that business,” 
said Major Keene, taking a good draught of 
whiskey, and offering his canteen to Lyon, 
who respectfully the courtesy, 
“Well, you'té a bully one for tetotaller, | 
could have sworn you had a good pint onnow, 
to propose such a dare-devil expedition.” 

“Well,” said the colonel reflectingly, “you 
know your own power best, captain. If 
you wish to make the attempt, you must do 
it with my consent only, not my orders, You 
can send up a suit of your clothes to the rebel 
officer and tell him to exehange with you.” 

“T believe he would go right into perdition 
without flinching!” said the major, when he 
had left, 

Two hours later, Decatur Lyon, in the 
dress of a rebel officer, might be seen mount- 
ed on a fleet and powerful charger, riding 
leisurely towards the enemy’s lines. 

It was an hour of fearful peril, but Decatur 
Lyon was a man that courted danger, and 
his qui¢k wit and coo) hardihood made him 
equal to the wildest deeds of daring. He had 
contemplated this schenie for some time, and 
had reeonnoitered to choose a favorable place 
to pass the enemy’s picket line. 

Just this side of Mechanicsville on the main 
road to Richmond, a crooked bridle path di- 
verges to the left into the woods, crossing a 
shallow brook by a ford, which came sudden- 
ly upon the picket line from a thick hedge of 
alders. 


Into this path our hero leisurely rode just as 
the shadows of evening had nestled into som- 
bre gray. He paused on the edge of the 
stream. Irresolute? © no; he only stopped 
to breathe a fervent prayer to Heaven, 
and take from his bosom a little miniature 
whiely he pressed to his lips with solemn ten- 
derness, and then rode on. The careful tread 
of his noble steed made no noise on the grass- 
grown path, and he soon came unannounced 
upon a rete) sentinel, a large, ragged, canine 
Jooking fellow who had just dropped his gun 
to readjust his equipments. 

“ Here; you rascal! is this the way you 
guard. the outpost? What if I had been 
Yankee seouting party! You're a right 
smart guard! warrant you have forgot 
ten the countersign !” 

The sentinel, utterly frightened out of all 
wariness, at being thus caught off his goard, 
started suddenly, dropping his cartridge box, 
shouldered his rifle and stammered : 

“Twas a mighty hard one, cap’n. Tiger 
roga, I believe.” 
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“Ticonderoga! I didn’t tell you to give it 
tome, you scoundrel! Now see if you can 
walk your beat till [send up a file of men to 
show you the way to head-quarters,” 

Captain Lyon, possessed of the countersign, 
now rode boldly on, looking back once or 
twice, to see how the delinquent guard was 
performing his duty. He had gone but a few 
rods when he met a mounted staff officer 
wearing a lieutenant’s badge, who accosted 
him with much deference, and requested him 
toshow him the way to General Lee’s head- 
quarters. 

“BE am going that way myself, we will ride 
along together, if you pleasq” said the spy. 

“With great pleasure, major. I am not 
much acquainted with this;partof the coun- 


tay.” 

“You don’t belong to our diviston, then?” 

“No; I have just come up with despatches 
from Jackson.” 

“How long before Jackson will be here? 
We expect the Yankees will be down on us 
here every day, and if they strike before 
Jackson gets up it will be all over with the 
confederacy.” 

“Jackson will be here in three days at 
farthest. He is marching as fast as the bag- 
gage trains can move, and will,,no doubt,’ be 
here in season to support the left in case the 
Yankees attempt a forward movement.” 

-“Then there is no doubt that he will be 
here in three days?” 

, “Not the slightest, unless McDowell checks 
him, and there is no danger of that, you 
know.” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Lyon, who had 
thus shrewdly obtained all the information he 
wished. 

He directed the communicative young of- 
ficer to take the road to the right, and as soon 
ashe was out of sight, the intrepid Yankee 
rode back to the point where he entered; but 
thesentinel, who had come to his senses, re- 
fused to pass him, and sent for the officer of 
the guard. Lyon, who had no intention of 
remaining to be taken prisoner, had backed 
his horse for a dash through the line at the 
risk of life, when the officer of the day sud- 
denly appeared. 

— Lyon saluted him with respect and 


had better look after this fellow, 
colonel; he scarcely knows his duty. Just 
now I rode round here and he had his rifle 
down, and now he has the insolence to refuse 
to let me pass,” 
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During this parley, Lyon was comparing 
the apparent. speed of their horses, sure that 
heymust . now ride for his life, but to his sur- 
prise the.colonel said : 

“Is he right on the countersign, fellow ?” 

“ Ticonderoga,” responded Lyon impatient- 
ly and boldly. 

“Then pass him, you villain!” 

Lyon made no long tarrying after this, for 
the officer of the guard had appeared, anda 
detachment of cavalry was clattering towards 
them, 

As soon as he was out of sight the sentinel 
explained to the officers how he had come in, 
upon which the eolonel with an exclamation 
of reproach to the stupid picket, started after 
our hero. 

It was now dark, but the rebel officer rode 
forward in the narrow pathway with all the 
speed of his powerful horse. As he neared 
the ford Lyon had just gained the opposite 
bank, and was spurring his. horse into a gal- 
lop, when he heard the rebel shout: 

“ Ride for your life! The cavalry are after 
us! I am a friend, take me into your 
lines 

“ Tf youare a friend, follow me to the lines !” 
Lyon shouted back, suspecting a ruse to en- 
trap him; but what was his surprise when the 
rebel rode after him close to our picket line! 

“Thank God! free at last!” exclaimed the 
southern soldier, removing his cap and wiping 
his brow in an excited manner, 

“Come to my quarters, colonel, till I can 
do better for you,” said Decatur, shaking him 
cordially by the hand. 

When they had entered his tent, and the 
bold spy took off his cap by the light of the 
dim candle, the deserter looked at him eager- 
ly, and inguired his name, 

“Decatur Lyon.” 

“Good heaven! Decatur, don’t you know 
me, your cousin, Robert Stanton ?” 

The scene that followed, the earnest ques- 
tionings of the absent sister, and the renewal 
of youthful friendships, we will not stop 
to describe. 

But there was no time to waste in personal 
interests, while the safety and success of the 
whole federal army was at stake; and Lyon 
went in haste to Colonel Reed with the im- 
portant intelligence he had obtained from 
Jackson’s aid. 

“ Jackson within three days’ march of Me- 
chanicsville! Good heaven! and McClellan 
does not suspect it! Captain, you must go to 
him to-night.” 
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Colonel Reed wrote a brief letter to the 
commanding general, attesting the truth of 
Lyon’s disclosures, and commending in the 
highest terms, the shrewdness and gallantry 
ofthe daring young officer. 

McClellan was surprised, but preserved his 
usual impassive demeanor. His words were 
few and practical. He inquired with great 
minuteness concerning the incidents of his 
adventure with the guard, and the conversa- 
tion with the rebel aid-de-camp. The inter- 
view was brief, and when Lyon turned to 
leave the tent, McClellan e and took his 
hand, and simply remarked‘ 

“ Captain Lyon, you have done us an ines- 
timable service. I shall not forget it. I only 
hope it is not too late.” 

“It is needless to rehearse the mighty efforts 
that were made to gain Richmond before 
Jackson’s reinforcements arrived. 

Just upon the eve of the attack, our hero 
received a colonel’s commission, with orders 
to lead his regiment into the coming battle. 
All the world knows how “bravely they 
fought and well,” driving the rebel horde out 
of Mechanicsville, and still back, until Jack- 
son’s timely or untimely arrival prevented 
our brave army from marching in triumph to 
Richmond. Had McDowell then had the 
prowess of a Hooker, our national history 
might have already told the complete sup- 
pression of the rebellion. But it chronicles a 
well-fought battle-field that day, a brilliant 
victory. 

Colonel Lyon rode like a veteran command- 
er, and his gallant conduct was marked by all. 

It was toward the close of the encounter, 
the rebels were playing a mischievous game 
with a battery on the extreme right, that the 
new-made colonel rode up in front of his 
command and pointing with his sword, said 
in a tone of inspiration; 

“ Boys, we must take that battery! At- 
tention battalion; charge bayonets; double- 
quick—march !” 

' With that determined and terrific shout, 
peculiar to New England armies, they rushed 
forward into the face of the belching cannon, 
“into the jaws of death,” on, on, up to the al- 
most impregnable breastworks, into a shower 
of ball and shell. Not a man faltered except 
some that poured out their life-blood and fell 
by the way, but on they pressed at the cheer- 
ing command of their gallant leader. Twice 
they were repulsed by the decimating fire, 
but the voice of their commander rallied them 
forward and they charged over the breast- 


works into the midst of the rebel nest, 

a whole regiment prisoners, with all the guns 
and ammunition, and a great quantity of army 
stores. This had long been considered by 
the rebels one of their invulnerable strong- 
holds, and no preparations were made for a 
retreat. 

This brilliant action, as is well known, pre- 
vented the right wing of our army from fall- 
ing into the hands of the rebels and held them 
in check until Jackson arrived at night, when 
the attack on the rear was renewed, but too 
late to be successful. 

- When the night came down upon the field 
of carnage, Colonel Lyon lay under a broad 
oak tree with the crimson tide of life ebbing 
from a wound in his shoulder. Robert Stan- 
ton was beside him, all his rough nature 
changed to womanly tenderness by the suffer- 
ing of his friend. 

“ Shall I send for your mother, Decatur?” 

“ Yes; she would rather be here.” 

“And your sister ?” 

“Yes; poor Grace. I shall not live to see 
them.” 

“Hope for the best, my brave cousin. 
Would you wish to see Victoria?” 

The wounded man was silent; but he open- 
ed his hand which clasped a locket and by 
the dim firelight gazed long upon a sweet, 
young face pictured there. At last he re- 
plied, “ Tell her my latest thought was undy- 
ing love for her, and my fondest prayer for 
her untroubled happiness.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ Errare est humanum.” 


WE pass lightly over the year of anxious 
hope and fear and silent prayer at our home. 

Victoria had never relented, had never writ- 
ten a word of kindness in cheer to the soldier 
who was winning unfading laurels in the 
blood-bought fields of valor and patriotism 
and right. But the fearful fires of passion 
and wrath were too much for the fragile crea- 
ture. Week after week the roses faded from 
her cheeks, and her step grew slow, yet her 
eyes had all the stern brightness of her in- 
domitable will. We whispered to each other 
that she would die. 

Decatur’s weekly letters sent no message to 
her, and we read them in silence, and his 
name was unspoken in her presence. 

She had grown more and more languid un- 
til she chose to lie on the sofa most of the 
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day. ‘She said she felt entirely well, and 
would not have a physician, and still she 
grew weaker. 

At last there came a letter for her from 
Washington, but we did not think of it again, 
as, it was brought simultaneously with ene 
that told us that Decatur was seriously and 
it was feared mortally wounded. We all de- 
cided to go at once to Washington. 

Victoria’s letter was from her brother Rob- 
ert, and ran thus; 


“My DEAR AND ONLY SISTER:—I thank 
God that I can once more communicate with 
you; 1 pray you do not doubt that I should be 
you as soon as this can reach you, but that 
other and painful duties detain me. 

“] will hasten to inform you why I am so 
suddenly at Washington. 

“When southern despots and knaves 
(these are mild words, but our language is 
sadly destitute of proper terms) first con- 
ceived the fiendish plan of overturning our 
glorious government, the darkest crime that 
ever cursed this sin-polluted earth, your 
brothers were struck dumb—dumbfounded, 
you would say in Yankeeland, but we held 
our peace, hoping that some day we might be 
able to do great service to our native country, 
and.to his majesty the American Eagle. We 
soon saw that we should be impressed into 
seryice and our property confiscated unless 
we joined the confederate army (and by the 
way, sis, I think the only proper orthography 
is corn-fed-eracy, for I’ll be whipped if there’s 
anything to eat but maize in all rebeldom), 
ergo, we joined. Brother Joe was always the 
right smart chap of the family, Vic of course 
excepted, so he bore off the palm (we are 
both colonels), by leading a whole regiment 
into a good place to be taken prisoners, but 
he was hurt, poer fellow, not seriously, and 
escaped by not being able to follow. 

“Iam ashamed to say that Iran away. 
But the cream is at the bottom—everything 
gets turned upside down in my hands. The 
man Iran away with was—guess who. One 
of the boldest, most unmitigated heroes of the 
war, a cool, daring Yankee who rode inte our 
lines and threatened to court martial the 
pickets, bullied them out of the countersign, 
and learned the complete scheme of Jackson 
and Lee, rode out with a regiment of cavalry 
at his heels, and carried the information to 
McClellan, which saved the army of the Po- 
tomac. I followed him to administer proper 


chastisement, and soon found myself in the 
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Sibley tent of Decatur Lyon, the most intrep- 
id and able soldier in the army of our Uncle 
Sam, Of course McClellan , considered him- 
self only too lucky to find such a maa to put 
into command, and he led a regiment through 
some of the most brilliant actions of the war, 
and, was badly wounded by a ball in the 
shoulder. 

“This isn’t all, Vic. What is the trouble 
between you and Decatur Lyon? By all the 
fiends in Tophet, if you are my sister, and 
have ill-treated the, noblest man on God’s 
earth, I will never speak to you again, I’ve 
got the Stanton blood as well as you, He 
turned pale every time I spoke of you, not 
with anger either, and it means something, 
and I want to know what. Of course I love 
you, but I wouldn’t blame Moses for getting 
mad about sucha thing. I am, watching be- 
side his bed. He has been delirious for twen- 
ty-four hours, and I presume I have learned 
what no one in the world knows save you 
two, 

“Victoria, my only sister, what, powers of 
darkness have possessed you to link yourself 
with those fiends of perdition, secessionists? 
I grew sick with the monstrous horror! My 
sweet sister like these unsexed she-rebels! 
Forgive my harshness, but you know I was 
always kind to you, though always a rough, 
brutal fellow, and I mean to be kind to you 
now; but you must make an effort at least to 
atone for your sin to Decatur I think you 
love him. I know you loved him,very dearly 
before the war. Your letters were full of his 
fondest praises,—you were a sweet and loving 
girl then, And if you could be here now and 
listen to the unsealed heart of this noble man, 
and know as I do, the richness and intensity 
of the love you have spurned, you would 
never say again as you used to do, ‘Men can 
never love as women do,’ for I protest that a 
love that will live in such undying tenderness 
through such treatment, isa jewel that is 
seldom found in a woman’s heart. He thinks 
that am you and says to me, ‘My precious 
darling, Ll knew God would give you back to 
me, though it is only in death, You will not 
leave me again?’ Then I tell him I will not 
leave him and he is satisfied, So Vic, you 
must come here immediately, so that you can 
ask his forgiveness if he returns to conscious- 
ness before he dies. You can never have mine 


unless you do. 
“ Hoping to see you immediately, I am the 
samme old sixpence, 
“ Your brother, Bos.” 
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Just as we were all assembled in the hall, 
waiting for the carriage to be brought round, 
we were startled by the unexpected appear- 
ance of Victoria, clad in gray travelling 
tobes, with hat and cloak, as if for a journey. 
We looked at each other for explanation, but 
all were ignorant of her intentions, out Aunt 
Myra ventured to ask: 

“Are you going with'ts, Victoria?” 

“If you please, aunt. Brother Rebert isin 

Washington and wishes to see me,” she re- 
plied, in a tone that repelled further inquiry; 
and there was no mention of Decatur, even in 
this hour of dreadful stispense, save an occa- 
sional telegram from Robert Stanton, ‘which 
gave the intelligence that he was still lying in 
the critical delirium of fran fever. ‘Victoria 
remained as ever passive atid undemonstra- 
five, giving no sign.. Would she carry her 
cruel reséntinent to death? Looking into 
her cold, bright eyes, felt perfectly convinced 
that she would! 
_ Her brother met us at the station and ac- 
compatiied us to the ‘National Hotel where he 
had alreatty engaged rooms on ‘the capitol 
side. Aunt Myra and Grace went down to 
the hospital. About nine o’clock ‘in the eve- 
ning Robert Stanton came up with Grace, and 
called for Victoria. She had been lying upon 
a sofa, with her face to the wall for four long 
hours without speaking a word, and when 
she rose to meet her brother, I should scarce- 
ly have known her. She went towards ‘him 
with a sad, beautif:1 smile on her proud lips, 
and her eyes suffused with emotion, while a 
purple ‘hectic ‘burned on each cheek. She 
twined her arms about his neck, and he bore 
her ‘to the recess of a window whtre she sat 
muffling her sobs on his shoulder. Perhaps 
they sat there an hour, and then Robert 
Stanton asked me if I would accompany them 
to the hospital. 

When we arrived ‘Victoria was pale again. 
The surgeon met ts and said that our friend 
was sleeping, but we would go to his couch, 
I was not prepared for the dreadful change 
that grief and toil and sickness had wrought 
upon my cousin. Marks of years and toil 
and pain were intérlined upon his features, 
and | thought that it was the shadow of death 
that sat so sternly upon ‘his brow. Victoria 
was whiter than he, when she saw all this, 

‘and turned for'an instant ‘with a gesture of 
unspoken helplessness toward her brother, 
who drew hef to a seat at the head of the 
sufferer, Aunt Myra was holding one fever- 
ed hand in pale and patient silence. Present- 
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ly he opened his eyes and looked up at Vieto- 
Ma, and said, with the first gleam of con- 
sciousness in many days: 

“Victoria, my darling.’ I thought you 
would cotne.” 

Ani she, the proud and wilful passion-flow- 
er of the tropics, slid her arm under his head, 
bent forward and Kissed his lips, as a true and 
loving wife might do, and answered: 

“T shall never leave you, Decatur.” 

A holy smile of contentment spread over 
the face of the invalid and he slept. 

Of course there is but little more to write, 
This long estrangement was the “ unknown 
and stubborn cause,” which the doctor could 
not fathom, of the brain fever, and this strange 
reunion was the only cure. In two weeks 
Decatur was returning home convalescent. 
When he asked the quiet and devoted girl at 
his side why she changed her mind, she per- 
sisted that it was all Bob’s threats of dreadful 
vengeance that actually frightened her into 
relenting. But we are of the opinion that se- 
cession wore a very different aspect when she 
found that “her people” were no longer 
traitors and rebels. Her wilful heart led her 
into error,and Love, the king of all hearts, 
ruled with a sceptre of steel this loving 
maiden, 

They are to be married next week, and he 
will immediately return to his regiment. But 
Victoria with all her old persistence still deter- 
mines to keep sacred the promise that she 
would neyer leave him, and no persuasion can 
move her from her purpose to accompany 
him. 

Robert Stanton goes with them to take an 
honorable position upon the staff of General 
Sedgwick. 

Last evening we were walking by the side 
of the brook, Robert Stanton and I, and he 
asked me to wear his mother’s ring until he 
came back. ‘This is the one, on my left hand, 
only a narrow golden circlet, very plain, but 
I value it for his sake. 


AUTUMN WOODS. 
Ah, "twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades. to stray ; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 
‘To rove and dream for aye. 


And leave the vain, low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and 
‘power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour—Bryanr. 
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ONWARD. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ Nulla vestigia retrorsum.” 


Nor look, nor footstep backward turn, 
Though many a vanished scene be fair; 
There's less Nepenthe in the urn 
Of Memory than despair. 
The Future we can carve at will— 


The sculptured Past defies our skill. 


Why summon up the wierd array 
Of spectres false—Delusion’s train? 
The idols Time has proved of clay 
Will. ne'er be gold again: 
Nor deftest Alchemy restore 
The treasures that we prized of yore. 


Onward Life's river bravely pours— 

And when we've won the skill to guide 
The enginery of sails and oars, 

Why backward cleave the tide? 
If Beauty charmed the vanished scene, 
We'll look to find gome new Uridine. ' 


The wreaths that decked our youthful brows 
Have lost their brightness and perfume; 
We'll weave our crowns from fresher boughs 

And flowers of richer bloom! 
And brighter sunbeams than of old 
Shall change our sails to beaten gold. 


We will not think of reef or wreck, 
Of latent dangers hurried o'er, 
Of storms that whilom swept our deck; 
Our Pharos shines before 
And gilds the waves that ceaseless sweep 
On to the vast eternal deep. 


> 


A FEARFUL HOUR. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Tr was dead of night, where the settler’s 
lone cabin perched on an upland swell in the 
midst of a few cleared acres © everywhere 
bounded by forest—an island amid green sea- 
waves. The virgin moon had ‘burned the oil 
from her lamp and gone out beyond the Con- 
necticut, that like a steel-clad sentinel paced 
his continuous beat, with the deep monotone 
of—“All’s well.” 

‘ "The young wif of Matthew Benning sat up 
in bed nursing her babe, Who ‘had wortied a 
little, to hasten that motherly care. The mut- 
mur of Its little feasting lips mingled with ‘the 
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regular and peaceful breathing from the appo- 
site’ pillow, where, after his day’s toil, the 
brave pioneer refreshed himself with drawing 
from Nature’s affectionate bosom the sweet 

milk of sleep. 

Suddenly a howl, prolonged and dismal, 
fled the empty alr,'and made the darkness 
awful. ‘The listener felt a cold thrill in every 
nerve; she clasped her infant closer to her 
breast. 

“ Matthew !” 

“Yes, Nelly.” He answered readily; the 
sound which had 86 startled Elinor having 
awakened the sleeper. 

“What was that?” 

“An Tndian’s dog.” 

“Are you certain it was not a wild animal * 

“O, quite. ” 

Even as he gave'the assurance. the stillness 
was again broken, the mournful sound rever- 
berating from the line of hffls along the river's 
further shore. 

It was only a dog; yet the cry in which the 
animal seemed to pour ‘out some pent-up’ 
woe—too like that of a human soul in its de- 
spair appealing for mercy and forgiveness and 
sympathy—was dreary in the extreme, almost 
appalling. Elinor, as she erept under the bed- 
clothes shivering, remembered that the howl- 
ing of a dog has ever been regarded by the 
superstitions as a warning of death. 

“You do not think ‘there ‘are Indians 
about ?” she asked, falteringly. 

“None nearer than their wigwams,” her 
husband replied. “The creature’s howling fs 
good evidence that he ‘fs solitary. You are 
not afraid, Nelly ?” patting the soft arm on 
which their boy reposed. 

Mrs. Benning did not answer, for once more 
the sound was repeated—at first a low sdb- 
bing lament, rising ‘by degrees to very fleree- 
ness of complaining, then dying away in a 
pitiful, hopeless wall. It was the last; after- 
ward all remained quiet. 

But Elinor had‘been too much disturbed ‘to 
compose herself at onee and close her eyes. 

“Don’t go to sleep yet, Matthew,” peti- 
tioned his wife. 

“No, dear,” he responded, moving his head 
to scare away the settling pinions of sleep. — 

“T wish,” said Elinor, endeavoring to ‘help 
him keep his promise bysome conversation, 
“I wish we had not parted with Hotty.” 
Hotty was short for Hottentot, the name of a 
dog Matthew had Owned in their former 
home. 

“How could ‘we help it?” returned ‘her 
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husband, cheerfully,, “With ourselves, our 
season’s provisions and household effects, to 
be stowed in a river boat for a journey of two 
hundred miles up stream, it was impossible to 
add to our lading a big dog.” 

“I know it;” but with the words of aequi- 
escence, either from. sudden homesickness, or 
the fear inspired by the hour’s disturbance, 
two swollen teardrops sprang from the eyes 
of the pioneer’s wife, falling heavily upon her 
pillow. 

“ But,” Matthew added,“ when I go down 
in the fall, Pll get the puppy back again, if 
George keeps him, and fetch him home, if it 
would please you, Nelly.” 

“O, will you?” cried Elinor, gladly. “I 
would rather have him than asilk dress. Why, 
I'd get right up this minute and. walk three 
miles to see the black, shaggy darling. I’ve 
thought a great deal what company he might 
be for me when you are away. He loved me 
dearly—Hotty did, always. He had began to 
be fond of baby, too, though he was so amaz- 
ingly jealous of him at first, Think how he 
used to answer with a growl when we called 
him by name and pointed to the cradle, or 
held wee Eddie before his great mouth to be 
kissed—as if he thought the little intruder was 
kissed quite too mueh already. Do you sup- 
pose Hotty would grow much more ?” 

The answer to the concluding question was 
from: the very borders of Dreamland, and 
sounded like the somewhat indefinite one of 
“shouldn’t wonder;” but Elinor made no 
further attempt to recall her sleepy lord, and,. 
her nerves having become tranquil, sank like- 
wise into peaceful slumber, from which they 
were aroused by the cheerful light of morning 
and song of early birds, 

That day Mr. Benning was from home, hav- 
ing set off not long after sunrise to procure 
an axe at the nearest settlement, seven miles 
through the forest. Mrs. Benning sat sewing 
by the little window; the babe slept in the 
cradle with the mother’s foot. on the rocker. 
Without, rich sunshine gilded the full ears of 
maize in their sheaths of fading green; the 
sky was of that deep, melting blue which 
speaks of the gliding of summer into autumn. 
The heat, otherwise too oppressive, was de- 
lightfully tempered by the, great-circuit of 
forest, whose foliage, at this hour, hung as if 
ia meditative silence. 

_ The shadow had just crossed the noon-mark 
on the window-sill, when Elinor, looking up 
from her work and turning her face towards 
the woods, saw more than the monotonous elo- 


quence which had greeted her all through the 
morning. A familiar, dusky figure was emerg- 
ing from the shadows; the gazer fancied she 
could even at that distance—though it was 
not great—discern the pleased smile of their 
young neighbor, the daughter of old Winoowis, 
or the Corn Planter, as she in turn descried 
the friendly face of Mrs. Benning framed in 
the small window of the white man’s dwelling. 

Three months’ residence in the heart of the 
wilderness, and frequent intercourse with its 
red children, the smoke of whose wigwams 
could be seen in all directions curling blue 
through the tree-tops, while it had not enabled 
the settler’s wife to divest herself wholly of 
the natural fear they inspired, had interested 
her in their habits, and made some of their 
faces welcome in her loneliness. 

“ Laola is coming,” she said in soft, mother- 
tones to the occupant. of the cradle, whose 
violet eyelids had suddenly lifted, like fringed 
curtains, to let the brightness through. “ Yes, 
and she will have Wee-wee up from his cradle 
and will play with him to his little heart’s 
content. So it hears the news--Eddie hears 
all abont it,” bending low over the pillow 
where the boy of six months, laughing and 
cooing and wreathing his white plump arms, 
met her happy gaze. 

Meantime the Indian maiden approached 
and entered at the open door, Sixteen sum- 
mers had the forest put on its gala dress for 
her; her hair had caught the shade from the 
deep pine vales, her smile was like the blush 
of sunrise upon the mountain tops. The 
molten crystals of the spring were in her 
eyes, her ways were playful as the wind among 
the festooned vines. 

Crossing the room, Laola extended her 
hand with one of the two bright-colored bas- 
kets she had brought, smilingly saying, in her 
broken English : 

“See, White Daisy”—the name she had 
given her new friend—“me build basket for 
pick blackberries in. Come, Through the 
wood, on the hillside, ’em bushes stoop with 
their burden. Laola touch not one till White 
Daisy go fill her basket, too.” 

“ But Edwin,” replied the young. mother, 
accepting the pretty gift with an expression 
of pleasure. “His father is away—there is no 
one to carry him. Let us not go berrying be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

“We go to-day,” said Laola, earnestly, 
standing before the little looking-glass and 
twining a vine with dark glossy leaves and 
scarlet berries in her flowing hair. “ The day 
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after this it will rain. Winoowis say so when 
he come home from his traps with the black 
bear’s skin this morning. Rain pick berries 
with wet fingers and spoil all the ripest on 
the ground. We wait not. Come. Me carry 
little one as the river carries a bubble on its 
surface.” 

She caught the infant from the cradle and 
tosssed his little form lightly in her arms, 
while he crowed in glee; then began carrying 
him to and fro through the room, his inno- 
cent, laughing face peeping over the dusky 
shoulder, alternately caressing him with 
words from her liquid native tongue, and 
turning to repeat her invitation to the young 
mother and urge her to make ready for the 
excursion. 

Elinor knew not how to decide. A secret 
instinct whispered her to remain at home, and 
to beware of going out without her husband’s 
protection; on the other hand, she recollected 
that, Matthew had often charged her to gratify 
the caprices of their forest neighbors as far 
as possible, and especially to refuse them 
nothing they might ask for in his absence. 

She rose and slowly put up her hand to 
take her sun-bonnet from its nail on the wall, 
when her doubt suddenly increasing to a well- 
defined fear, she returned to her chair and 
folded her hands in greater perplexity. What 
if the daughter of a treacherous race meant 
them harm? What if, the settler’s absence be- 
ing known, she were sent to entice away his 
wife and child to a fate secret as terrible? 
She turned her eyes in a keen glance on the 
Indian girl. Laola had spread the white 
blanket of the infant and knotted it over the 
little restless feet, and resuming her walk to 
and fro, was at that instant close by the open 
door and gazing intently on the dark forest. 
What if now she were to speed away and dis- 
appear with her treasure ? The mother sprang 
from her chair, barely repressing a shriek, 
then silently chided herself for her foolish 
terrors. 

“Tam only nervous,” she said to herself. 
“There are other and dearer ones to suffer, if 
through any folly of mine the harmony that 
80 far has subsisted between us and our red 
neighbors should be disturbed. She is earnest ; 
1 dare not risk a refusal; I will go.” 

/ She was quickly prepared, and left the 
house, accompanied by Laola, who carried the 
baskets, while the mother took the babe in 
her own embrace. The Indian girl, overjoyed 
at the success of her little enterprise, ran on 
before like a leaping brook, often returning to 
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her companion with some wild fantasy of 
speech, or to touch the babe with her caressing 
fingers, 

They entered the woods stately and sombre, 
the midday sun only penetrating here and 
there, scattering golden coins along the way. 
To Elinor there appeared neither path nor 
sign, only the wilderness of tall old trees, and 
undergrowth in places so dense she could, 
hardly have made her way through it but for 
the help of her guide, who parted the inter- 
lacing boughs and held them back, shadowy 
and rustling, to afford her a passage. 

The babe slept and lay heavily on her 
bosom, till the mother grew faint’ with her 
burden; then she was fain to resign him. 
Laola still went before, bearing Eddie care- 
fully in her arms, the other silently following 
in her footsteps. As they proceeded, and, 
Elinor began to feel they must be near the 
end of their walk, she twice or thrice looked 
behind, fancying she heard a footfall on the 
leaves; but no living thing appeared, save a 
partridge brood feeding on the pale wood- 
sorrel, or a gray squirrel darting up a tree-, 


trunk. 


“Look!” she cried, suddenly, grasping the 
young guide’s shoulder and pointing to their 
rear, for again had the seeming sound of foot- 
steps attracted her attention, and as she 
looked she thought she detected among the 
shadows a darker shade,as of some creature 
following upon their track and creeping 
stealthily away to escape observation. Laola, 
however, saw nothing, and the object, what- 
ever it was, had disappeared. 

“May be deer,” the girl suggested, and 
smiling as she brushed a fly from the baby’s 
forehead, moved on without a thought of 
fear. 
Not so with Mrs, Benning. The ghostly 
terrors which had premonished her of a trag- 
edy in which they were shortly to culminate, 
began to assume tangible shape. She would 
have given worlds to be back in the cabin she 
had left an hour before; still she staggered 
forward with white, shut Jips and a sick, 
throbbing heart. . Could she but place her 
babe in its father’s arms, beyond the danger, 
she would submit peacefully to her unknown 
fate. She had known that savage beasts 
prowled in the forest; Laola had told of the 
bear her father had killed only that morning 
What wicked temerity was it, then, to have 
thus exposed her own. life and that of her in- 
nocent child! Prayer was not unfamiliar to. 
her lips and heart; yet now, amid her self- 
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and ask 'God’s protection in this hour, was 
like tying the message to the neck of a dead 
carrier-dove. 

*“Yonder grow ‘em blackberries.” 

At the announcement Elinor raised her 
eyes and saw stretching before them an open 
hillside, radiant with sunshine, and softly un- 
dulating in purple and green, meeting her with 
the luscious fragrance that was like a word of 
coinfort, a helping hand. The wild apprehen- 
sions which had beset her in the gloom of the 
forest gave way for a moment ; she felt almost 
like one who awakes from a frightful dream, 
to find that what ‘he dreaded ‘was but imag- 
inary and is overpast. 

~ Then she beeame aware of a sound of rush- 
ing water, and in ahother moment they were 
beside a river, narrow and deep, which fol- 
lowed ‘the circuit of the hills and gave ttself in 
tribute to the lordly Connecticut. At a seem- 
ing dizzy height above its current, the stream 
Was spanned by a log; and already the daugh- 
ter of old ‘Winoowis, with her precious charge 
was tipon the narrow bridge. 

Elinor called to her in alarm; in her exeited 
state the waters had a threatening, pitiless as- 
pect she dared ‘hot face—the chasm of ‘the 
stream seemed yawning to swallow them up. 
She called, but the other either heard not, or 
gave no heed, and tripped as confidently and 
gaily as if the firm earth lay under her feet. 
Reaching for her babe In a kind of frenzy, 
Hiinor sprang after them. 

Searee a dozen steps upon the rude foot- 
bridge, she was sefzed ‘with giddiness which 
took away the ability to proeéed orto return ; 
there she stood, wavering helplessly to the 
motion of the current, like some charmed bird 
ready to flutter down from its bough into the 
devouring fangs-of the serpent. 

At this moment the Tndian girl, half way 
across the stream, paused, casting a mirthfal 
glance over her shoulder;' then without eom- 
prehending the other’s situation, extended her 
arms with a playful pretence of dropping 
their burden. With a piercing shriek the 
affrighted mother, obeying an irresistible im- 
puise, leaped from her ‘foothold, through the 
space, into the blackened river which she be- 
lieved had received 'the Garling of her ‘bosom. 
The exultant stream whirled her downward, 
now floating, now immersed, until directly a 
bend in its course hid her from the bridge. — 

Those few moments of confused consciows- 
ness, when she seemed to herself to ‘be ‘float- 
ing’in light’to the’sound .of rapturous music, 


upbraidings, the attempt to lift her thoughts: 


with gay banners streaming around, and ¢he 
returned to the life she had almost forsaken, 
to find her ‘head pressing ‘a pillow of moss, 
and Laola, with dripping hair and garments, 
stooping over her, gravely holding her hands 
in hers. 

“My child?” gasped the mother, her first 
look turned toward the rushing river, though 
onty half remembering her terror and the 
peril it involved. 

“Safe there,” replied the maiden, nodding 
toward the scene of the accident; “quiek— 
soft, me lay him on the mosses and fly.” 

* Go fetch him—bring me my child!” And 
Elinor, with wild, beseeching looks, half 
raised herself from the ground with an effort, 
and there watched, curbing the fearful reeol- 
lections that were swelling in ‘her bosom, till 
she should prove whether they were phantoms 
or realities. 

Laola at her command had hastened away. 
Several minutes elapsed, when she reappeared 
with empty arms, and eyés stating with aa 
expression never seen in them before. 

“Where is the babe? Why have you not 
brought him?” Elinor demanded. 

“Him not found.” It was all Laola could 
utter. 

Mrs. Benning sprang to her feet, echoing 
the girl’s words in a wild scream that rang 
the forest round. Seizing Laola by both her 
arms, and putting her face close to hers, while 
the fires of insanity shot from her ‘eyes, she 
hissed: 

Tell me—tell me the truth. A 
curse’ be on you, else.” 

Briefly and brokenly Laola replied 
peating what she had already said, adding that 
as she searched around the spot where she 
had lain the child in order to rescue the moth- 
er, and from which he had so incredibly dis 
appeared, she heard a crackling of under- 
brush, and caught a glimpse of some black 
beast disappearing in the forest, and—horrible 
to relate !—in his mouth he bore away some 
thing which might have been the missing he 
fant wrapped in its blanket. 

Poor Elinor’s agony ean only be susie 
She tore out masses of her wet hair, flinging 
it into the streanr; but suddenly turning 
to her informant, she exclaimed: 

“Liar! False child of a false race, you 
shall not deceive me. ‘I remembsr—I remem- 
ber now ; you cast my innocent*babe into the 
Yiver. Isaw him sifk. You have murdered 
him. O,God,why was I not permitted to 
perish with him? Never—never shall I see 
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my darling more, O girl, worse than flend that 
youarel’, 

From, this, maddened accusation, Laola 
turned away unanswering. Slowly she sank 
upon her knees; she bowed her face until it 
pressed the yielding moss, and something like 
a.moan half rose in air, half buried itself in 
the wilderness soil. Then she stood up, taking 
the hands of Elinor, which now were out- 
stretched to her with the beseeching helpless- 
ness of a little child. 

“ Me lead White Daisy home.” 

“ Let me first see the spot where Eddie last 
lay.” “The bereaved mother was calm, now— 
too calm; her stony eyes moved not in their 
sockets, her rounded cheek seemed fallen and 
haggard. 


Laola, subdued and gentle, led her friend 
up the margin of the stream to the mose- 
eovered knoll where she said she had lain the 
infant. No little sleeping face appeared; no 
baby arms fluttered like wings in the en- 
deavor to rise and fold themselves on a 
mother’s fond breast. The tender yellow 
moss, however, was seen to have been lately 
pressed, and on one side the slight mound was 
broken and torn as if by the rugged paws of 
some powerful beast. Beyond, a mass of low 
clustering vines was tunnelled and rent, 
doubtless marking the pass by which the 
greedy devourer had borne away his prey. 

Terrible signs indeed were these to the poor 
mother. She tore her flesh among the tangled 
shrabs in’ fratitic efforts to force her way 
through and follow the trail, till at length her 
companion, after many attempts, persuaded 
her to quit the fatal scene. Then cold and 
white, like # moving statue, she returned, 
she knew not how, through the forest. 

The opening—the cabin—came in view; 
and there by the open window, just where she 
in her unsuspecting content had watched and 
‘tended her lambkin only a few hours before, 
‘sat her husband, as little aware of the calamity 
which had darkened their home. One arm 
lay over the sill, and, weary and heated with 
his walk, with the other he fanned himself 
comfortably with his broad-rimmed straw hat. 
' Phe sight—the thought of the distress he 
Must so soon suffer, aggravated, perhaps, by 
the conviction that prudence on her part 
might have averted the evil, were too much 
for the distracted wife. She shricked his 
‘hame and’ that of the lest one, wringing her 
hands in wildest agony, while Laola, with all 
her strength, could barély support her totter- 
ing form. 


Her husband was by her side in an instant; 
his arms were around her, while, glancing 
from her frenzied face to her wet and clinging 
garments, in exclamations and hurried in- 
quiries he sought, an explanation. 

“OQ my. husbaad, our dear little Eddie is 
drowned—he is gone—a wild beast has carried 
him off—we shall never see him more! I haye 
murdered—have murdered my child!” 

Matthew took her hands aad tried to un- 
fold the clenched fingers, The fearful thought 
flashed through his mind that his wife was 
seized with sudden insanity, and had made an 
attempt at self-destruction, 

“Dearest Elinor,” he said, with extreme 
tenderness, “ be comforted, There is no cause 
of distress.. | assure you our precious boy 
lies asleep in his cradle—safe, You shall see 
for yourself in a moment. But, my love, 
where have you been ?” 

She did not reply; she seemed not to hear 
his question ; an instant she gazed breathlessly 
in her husband’s face, then breaking from his 
clasp, ran with the speed of a deer towards 
the eottage. When Matthew, who found it 
impossible to keep pace with her, arrived, she 
was lying across the infant’s cradle, where 
she had flung herself, weeping quiet, joyful 
tears over the miracle of her lost one found. 
There he slumbered—the darling of their 
home—within her encircling arm; and except 
that his wrappings were soiled and scattered 
with earth and leaves, it would have been in- 
eredible that he had left the house, Matthew 
only knew that he had on his return found the 
door open and the babe lying asleep as now, 
aud he had then supposed the mother was not 
far away. 

As they stood, a thankful, wondering sro 
around the cradle—Laola apparently hardly 
less overjoyed than the others at. the safety of 
her pet—a low tapping sound was heard, 
which continuing, drew Laola to the window 
and Matthew to the door, but neither could 

discover what it was, or whence it proceeded. 


He stood 4 moment i listening attitude, 
then went and lifted tlie drapery of a bed fn 
one corner of the rooufi, Wlien forth crept a 
huge black dog, whose bony frame and totn 
and roughened coat testified to the hardships 
he had undergone. Dragging himself to the 
cradle and resting his head close to the baby’s, 
with eyes fixed wistfully on the master’s face, 
his low whine seemed to say: 


“You have not Known how I loved you 


“Mystery upon mystery,” murmured the - 
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‘and mourned for you all when IT was left be- 
‘hind. 0, if I could ‘speak, I would ask to be 
‘forgiven, and would promise to be ever faith- 
“ful.” Wont you take your poor puppy back 
again, and not sell him any more ?” 

“Hotty! Hotty!” cried his delighted mis- 
tress, clasping with her arms the shaggy neck 
and kissing her favorite again and again. 

Stooping to caress thé animal, a tear fell 
from Matthew Benning’s eye upon the dark 
face upturned so beseechingly to his; his 
dumb friend licked his hand humbly, then, 
gaining confidence a little, wagged his tail 
where he lay, producing the sound which had 
first attracted their attention. 

How Hotty supped that night on venison 
steak and slept on a soft couch near his 
master’s, arid how on such fare he shortly re- 

‘covered his plumpness and glossy hair, I need 
not detail; nor how, in years that came after, 
‘he was the happy playfellow of Edwin and 
his young brothers and sisters, roving over the 
now extended pastures and merry harvest 
fields. 

Often, when the family were gathered 
around the evening fire, and their favorite 
stretched sleeping between their feet and the 
ruddy blaze, would one with curly head lean- 

“Ing on a parent’s knee ask to hear the story 
of which they never tired—of how the dog 

caine the long, lone journey to find his master 

‘and mistress, and, weary and half-starving, 

“hid himself for none could ‘tell how many 
Gays, not daring to be seen, till, following his 
mistress and finding the infant in the forest 

“unprotected, he broaght him home in safety, 
hoping to have earned ‘a recognition and a 
welcome. And as they listened, some one of 
‘the happy little group would exclaim: 

“See! Hotty pricks up his ears—he 
remembers ” 


In the town and st the gold fields of Vic- 
toria, no, cause list would now look complete 
without a few Chinesé namés in it. Their 

powers of giving evidence are as amazing as 
_is their fastidiousness as to the fashion in 
which they are sworn. Some of them in the 
witness box blow out a lucifer match; some 
burn a strip of yellow paper with Chinese 
_characters inscribed thereon; and one once, 
in my hearing, at Ballarat, refused to be sworn 
at all but upon the ceremony of chopping off 
the head of a cock at one blow. In vain was 
the witness tempted with lucifer, wax candle, 
‘china saucer, and every other article at once 
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handy and deemed likely to bear on the Chj- 
nese conscience. He was inexorable, and as 
his evidence was important, and poultry was 
then scarce in the township, the court, jury, 
and practitioners were kept waiting while 
messengers scoured right and left in search of 
the necessary victim. On the cock being 
brought into court, emitting a cluck of terror 
whenever he could disengage his beak from 
the hand of the roguish or nervous Irish 
policeman, even judicial gravity was sorely 
tried, and yet this was not all. A second 
commission became necessary to go in quest 
of a chopper, common pocket-knives being of 
no use, as “the one blow” was carefully ex- 
plained by the interpreter as being so indis- 
pensable that cock after cock must be offered 
up if there were any failure in this particular, 
The chopper was at last procured, the cock 
satisfactorily beheaded, whereupon, so ex- 
hausted was the witness’s virtue by its pre- 
liminary effort, that he burst at once intoa 
paroxysm of perjury, which satisfied all that 
he was not nearly so particular in the sub- 
stance of his evidence as he had been in the 
form of his oath. 
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VALUE OF GROUND IN LONDON. 

For the improvements between Oxford 
street and Holborn, the land required to be 
purchased cost £57,000 an acre; for the im- 
provements between Bow street and Charlotte 
street, the land cost £67,000 an acre; and for 
that between Coventry street and Long Acre, 
£119,000 per acre. An addition of ten feet to 
the width of the new street from Blackfriars 
to the Mansion House would have cost 
£110,000, and the proposed width of eighty 
feet was therefore abandoned. A few years 
ago a space was vacant in the vicinity of St. 
Paul’s, and whea the Corporation of the city 
of London was asked to leave the space un- 
occupied, their answer was that the land was 
worth £60,000, and that the city did not feel 
justified, in making such a sacrifice. But not 
only is the price of land very high in the me- 
tropolis, but the same cause operates in some 
of the principal towns of the country. In 
Manchester, land produces £50,000, £60,000, 
and sometimes even £200,000 per acre. In 
Birmingham, the land held by the North 
Western Railway Company was sold for 
£60,000 per acre; and in Liverpool land sold 
im the better parts of the town for £150,000 
per acre. 


Physicians’ faults are covered with cath, 
and rich men’s with money. : 
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4 SHADOW ON THE SILL. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


The gate is gone, and briers grow 
Along the unfrequented way 

Which leads beneath a blighted row 
Of aged poplars, in decay. 


The door, ajar, swings to and fro, 
Complaining of the ancient trust 

Which latch and staple now forego, 
Corroded in their idle rust, 


Those silent walls the secrets keep, 
Confided to their faithful ears 

By those whose ashes softly sleep 
Beneath the dust of other years! 


Of other years, when lithe and young, 
And led by wild Adventure’s torch, 

Through shadows, by the woodbine flung, 
I passed without that sheltered porch! 


Allured by foreign lays and themes, 
Resistless came the wish to roam— 

Enchantment filled my youthful dreams, 
I could not hear the songs of home! 


I could not hear the voice of one 

Whose hand the last in mine was prest; 
That voice, alas! is lost and gone— 

And long that hand has been at rest! 


I could not see a form that lay 
Upon the threshold I had erost— 

Two shadows passed the sill that day, 
And one remained where mine was lost! 


Alas! the romance now has fled, 

The charms I sought evade me still, 
The pathway to that door I tread, 

But find that shadow on the sill. 


THE MISSING LINK,. 
A FEARFUL TRAGEDY. 


BY RANDOLPH LEE. 


“TuERE—that is the house.” 
I looked in the direction indicated by my 
‘fellow-traveller’s finger, and beyond a shining 
stretch of water discovered a low, wide farm- 
house, situated on a green upland slope, dot- 
ted here and there with picturesque clumps of 
firs. With the sturdy laborers tossing the fra- 
“grant hay into ricks, the cattle lazily chewing 
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formed a perfect picture of rural content. 
No romancer would have chosen it for the 
location of the ensanguinary scene which it 

is the object of my sketch to represent. Its 

rehearsal simply furnishes another illustration 

of that world-wide quotation — “Truth is 

stranger than fiction.” During the moment 

occupied by the train in sweeping around the 

sandy bank of the miniature lake, toward the 

depot, I feasted my eyes on the witehing land- 

scape—a succession of wooded hill and vale, 

with gleams of snowy waterfall, against a 

background of mountains, bathing their blue 

summits in a sea of crimson. 

“A cut through the swamp, across a brace 

of fields, will bring us home an half hour ear- 

lier than we are expected.” 

“Agreed. I enjoy surprises;” and with 

the words I leaped the fence, followed by my 

companion. 

The fresh mountain breezes were sweeping 
us back into boyhood, and we laughed loud 
and merrily, till the old woods gave us back a 
roar of echoes. I retiembered the free, full 
tones of one voice in that united peal, through 
many an after tempestious hour, and clung to 
it as a hope of innocence, with the energy of 
despair. We had threaded the tangled laby- 
rinths, and were crushing the tall grass under 
our heels, when my guide aroused himself 
from the meditative mood in which he had 
fullen, from that outburst of merriment. 

“T have not told you much of the dear ones 
of mine you are soon to meet. It is too late 
now. See, there is the chimney, and the 
cherry-tree that wails against my chamber 
window. Here’s a riddle, though, for you to 
guess. I have a mother there, who is not my 
mother, and a sister, I would not have my sis- 
ter for the highest honors at old Harvard.” 

The glancing of a muslin dress from behind 
a clump of firs, checked the response on my 
‘lips, and the next instant a beautiful, girlish 
figure flitted down the pathway, into a pair of 
outstretched arms. 

“Dear brother Robert?” and “ My ‘little 
sister Leila!” were the salutations; and then 
‘é¢rimson flushes on either face, and a cértain 
watchfal restraint—evsidences unquestionable, 
aside from my friend's intimation, of a ten- 

derer relationship than their words signified. 

“Albert Radcliff, my college chum; I men- 
tioned him in my last letter. He is on his 
way to the mountains, and will do us the favor 
of spending a few days‘in our rustic home.” 

The graceful little lady welcomed me with 


their cuds, and the corn waving in the sun, it 


unaffected dignity, and I embraced the oppor- 
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tunity of reading the lines of her countenance 
with an interest greatly enhanced by the late 
pleasant discovery. No single feature had 
been cast in the mould of beauty, and yet 
the face, with its varying transits of expres- 
sion, was one of the most attractive I had 
ever seen. She could not have been over fif- 
teen, but her form.was the perfection of wo- 
manly grace, and her conversation denoted an 
advanced stage of culture. 

The inside of the house presented a striking 
contrast. to the rough exterior. The low- 
studded rooms were nicely furnished — the 
parlor even elegantly. A piano stood open, 
and a flute lying conspicuously upon it, drew 
a quiet smile of recognition from one of the 


guests. 
A pale, subdued-looking woman, with heavy 
iron-gray hair, was addressed by the tender 
appellation of mother, and presented to me as 
Mrs..Bursley. It was my friend’s name, yet 
he was not her son. And Leila had been in- 
troduced as Miss Kendrick. I speculated se- 
jeretly a little, on the probable relationship of 
the parties, but soon forgot it in the enjoy- 
ment of the excellent supper smoking on the 
‘table at our arrival,and the conversation of 
my entertaining hostand hostess, Music, and 
ashort ramble under the firs and the moon- 
light, filled up the brief summer evening. 
Mrs, Bursley plead fatigue as an excuse for 
retiring early. I followed her example, being 
quite willing to leave the lovers alone. We 
passed into our respective rooms, from oppo- 
site sides of the old-fashioned fireplace, and 
yet. they seemed to be in close proximity. I 
could hear distinctly the words of the Psalm 
which she read as a part of her nightly devo- 
tions. Feeling exceedingly weary, though in- 
tensely wakeful, I took immediate possession 
‘of my couch, ready to give myself up to 
whatever tide of fancy should promise soonest 
to waft me toward the shores of Dreamland. 
_A sensation of peculiar satisfaetion stole over 
me. I had seen Robert Bursley at last, I 
fondly believed, in his true character; and I 
liked him so mueh better than in the coldly 
intellectual and proudly dignified garb in 
which Ihad known him a whole year—the 
_ limit of our acquaintance. Though strongly 
attracted toward him, I had somehow settled 
it in my mind, that his ambition to excel, and 
the iron determination, revealing itself un- 
guardedly, to take a position in the world, at 
whatever cost, had swallowed up toe much of 
the youthful heart. I felt competent to judge 


-more coolly of human motives, being full 
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three years the elder, But,now, as I recalled 
the flood of tenderness brimming and deep- 
ening those clear blue eyes—the flashes of 
emotion alternately coloring and paling that 
finely-moulded face, with its tiny moustache 
and delicate line of beard, as he sat between 
mother and daughter, replying to the affec. 
tionate sallies of each, I was ready to fling 
away my preconceived notions, and give him 
unreservedly the warm corner awaiting him 
in my heart. I fell asleep with this picture 
framed in my thoughts, and it floated out into 
my dreams. 

A sudden shock, like the dropping of a win- 
dow-sash, or the fall of some ponderous object 
to the floor, aroused me, A confused sense 
of hurrying feet, swinging doors and beating 
rain preceded my full awakening. I started 
up in bed. A reflection of the dawn fell on 
my face. A fearful hush was upon me, and 
throughout the dwelling. I could hear my 
heart beat, and felt the cold sweat oozing from 
my brow. A thrilling scream cut the air like 
a sharp sword—then a dread fall. It was in 
the adjoining room. This conviction came 
last. I was awake now, in possession of rea- 
son and volition. While hurrying on my 
clothes, there came a thundering rap at the 
porch door—presently a crash, then quick, 
heavy footsteps. Rushing through the entry, 
into the parlor,I found it vacant, but the 
doors were wide open in every direction, 
Following the excited sounds, I passed into a 
little ante-room, and stood upon the threshold 
of Mrs. Bursley’s sleeping apartment, over- 
whelmed with horror. 

“ Here, Jones! let’s secure the murderer at 
once. The poor girl will come to soon 
enough.” 

Jones’s spasmodic movement disclosed the 

lifeless form of Leila, prostrate at the foot of 
her mother’s bed—her white night-dress dab- 
bled in crimson gore. 
. “Good Ged! What are you doing?” I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily seizing the rough-look- 
ing farmer by the collar, as he proceeded to 
bind a scarf about Robert’s passive hands, 
which he had already wrenched behind him. 

“Doing? Look there—and here!” aad he 
pointed to the bed—a pool of blood, in which 
lay the silent form and mangled throat of Mrs. 
Bursley; then, by a sudden evolution of his 
quivering hand, he touched with the tips of 
his bronzed flugers, great spots of the same 
horrid hue, on the white vest and linen shirt- 
sleeves that encased the stony figure standing 


by my side, 
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_“Madman! you dare not say he did it!” 
_* Who, then—that breathless creature lying 
on the foor—her own child? Who else was 
in the house but yourself?” 

Robert!” I shook him fiercely in my ex- 
citement ; “ for the Eternal’s sake, open your 
mouth, and blast this foul charge to its centre! 
Tt is false—I would stake my life on it; but 
these dolts wont believe it, unless you prove 
to them the unhappy creature has committed 
suicide.” 

I might as well have prayed unto the winds, 
or smitten the rock with my weak hands. 
With a marble cheek, a rigid lip and an ice- 
gleaming eye, he stood and gazed on the aw- 
fal scene of blood and death, till he was drag- 
ged from the spot, and placed in the custody 
of two officers, arriving in the course of an 
hour, with at least one-third of the population 
of the town. 

“ Suicide, indeed !—that’s what the white- 
livered fool with him will have it!” The old 
farmer was holding forth to a knot of new- 
comers, and trumpeting, for perhaps the twen- 
tieth time, his share in the horrible tragedy. 
“Who ever heard of a suicide’s crying out for 
help, so she could be heard forty rods off? 
You see, I got up "fore light, to go to market, 
and my man here—Jones and I was harness- 
ing the team, when the poor lady’s cries reach- 
ed us. It was ‘ Help!’ first, then ‘ Murder! 
murder! winding up with the dreadfulest 
shriek I ever heard. I expect it was her last 
breath, for we run all the way to the house, 
Dust in the door, and caught the onnatural 
Villain stooping over his victim, all spattered 
with her blood. I tell ye, neighbors, hangin’s 
Wo good for him !” 

“But what could have been the provoca- 
tion or temptation to such a cool, deliberate 
crime?” 

Tt was the new circuit preacher, a stranger 
to nearly all present, who asked the sensible 
question. 

“Why, you see the old lady’s got a pile of 
Cash, and the gal of course is the only heir. 
The boy, ye see, allays had a hankering arter 
money and style, and that sort o’ thing—poor 
folks naterally do; besides he’d taker out o’ 
Kin if he badn’t. His father was a gentleman 
pauper—he married the Widder Kendrick for 
het property ; but lucky for her, he soon died, 
Waving only the lad to be supported. She did 
her part, though, towards ruining him—send- 
ing him away to school, and filling his head 
With fine notions, instead of setting him to 


found out her mistake, when the young up- 
start put in his claims for the gal. I tell ye, 
there was a time of it there then! Jones and 
his brother Jim worked for the widder that 
summer. She stormed, the gal cried, and 
Bursley packed up his duds, and went off to 
Cambridge College. Who pays the bills? 
Tell me that! You'd better believe, reverend, 
no good ever sent him back here, after being 
the same as turned out o’ doors, And the 
blowing about sufcide—it was a concocted 
plan between the two! it's my opinion, the 
other had better be arrested as an accomplice.” 

The minister was silenced, and my heart 
sank heavily within me—not for myself, but 
for Robert; guilty or innocent, he needed a 
friend, and I knew not what mad act the 
excited people might not be hurried into, 

A group now emerged from the immediate 
scene of crime, and we crowded around, to 
learn the result of the coroner’s inquest. It 
was reported a clear case of murder. Two 
inches of the pointed blade of a large knife 
had been found in the fearful gash, nearly 
severing the head from the trunk. The room 
had been searched in vain, for the remainder 
of the instrument of death. Hundreds yol- 
unteered at once to examine the house, ap 
every foot of land surrounding the buildings. 
The endeavor proved a fruitless one. The 
weapon was nowhere upon the premises. It 
seemed to be the only missing link,in the 
chain of evidence, to convict Robert Bursley 
of the awful crime of murder. 

Three weeks had gone by, Robert was in 
the county jail, awaiting his trial. I had 
relinquished all thoughts of my mountain 
tour, and was devoting myself, heart and soul, 
to the restoration of Leila Kendrick, just now 
convalescent from a brain fever, into which 
she emerged from that deathly syncope. On 
the information she might be able to give, 
hung my last lingering hope of Robert's ac- 
quittal. I had not been permitted to see him 
since the day of the inquest. His parting in- 
junction, wrung by a sudden agony from his 
paralyzed breast, had made me firm to main- 
tain my ground as a sort of guardian over the 
girl, in defiance of the whole meddlesome 
neighborhood. Their disappointment, that 
my presence in the house on the morning of 
the murder had not been deemed of sufficient 
importance to warrant my arrest, was so 
great, that they contemplated hanging me in 
effigy. The physician, my only friend, had 
given me leave this morning to introduce to 


his patient the hitherto interdicted subject. 
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Iwas sitting at her bedside, holding one of 
her pale, thin hands in mine. She had learn- 
ed to look on me as a brother. 

. “ Leila,” I said, gently, “ you are engaged to 
my friend Robert ?” 

“Certainly I am ”—the faintest line of pink 
stole into her cheek—* and we were to have 
been married soon as he graduated. But now, 
O merciful Heaven, what a change!” 

She was too weak for any intensity of emo- 
tion, but the silent tears crept slowly from be- 
neath her drooping lashes. She remembered 
everything, and knew the peril of her lover, 
though she had lain on that bed, like a statue, 
through it all. I waited till she was quiet 
again, and then added: 

“This arrangement was made with your 
mother’s full consent ?” 

“Truly, it was she who wrote the letter, 
entreating Robert to come back to us—we 
could not live without him. O, you do not 
know Robert, if your acquaintance commenc- 
ed only with his entrance at college. He told 
me that night, he was never the same after he 
left us.” 

“ Was there ever any misunderstanding or 
unkind feelings between your mother and 
him ?” 

* Once, only. Next to me, she loved Robert 
best on earth; she regarded him as her son, 
and my brother—though of course we were 
in no way related—and when she discovered 
that he loved me as no sister was ever loved, 
she was nearly distracted. Poor mother! she 
had seen a world of trouble—had been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in her marriages, and could 
not at first bear the thought of her little Leila 
ever becoming a wife. That was a year ago 
—she came to feel very different afterwards. 
His long absence showed her how dear he 


‘was. Do you not remember how glad she 


was to see him, and how happy we all were? 
O, my dear, innocent Robert! God will have 
you righted in this—I know he will!” 

“Do you know any person who could have 
been supposed to cherish against her an en- 
mity so deadly ?” 

“TJ do not think my mother had an enemy 
on the earth—save one; but he cannot be in 
this part of the country.” 

This reference, made so undesignedly, trans- 
fixed me—cut my breath, and set my heart 
throbbing, as in that morning hush. I dared 
not trust my voice, for some seconds. It must 
have been a whisper, in which I asked his 
name. 

“Mr. Risloth—her late husband. It is a 


secret here. Mother never made much ac- 
quaintance with our country neighbors, though 
she has always lived on friendly terms with 
them. She bought this retired place, immedi- 
ately after the death of my father, who took 
his own life from fear of coming to want, 
while in the possession of abundant wealth, 
He was an old man, and my mother was un- 
duly urged to marry him. He made his will 
on my birthday, dividing his property equal- 
ly between us. He did not live a week after 
that act. Her marriage to Mr. Bursley took 
place when I was five years old, and Robert 
ten. 

“ This union, too, was a brief one, though 
I think happy. I can scarcely remember my 
step-father, as he died of consumption in less 
than two years. Then, for a long time, the 
old farm-house was shut up, and the land till- 
ed by our nearest neighbor. Robert was sent 
away to school, and my mother established 
herself in the vicinity of a young ladies’ sem- 
inary, for my especial benefit. There, in the 
course of a few years, she became acquainted 
with Mr. Risloth, and married him. I always 
disliked him,and could not call him father. I 
shall ever think my dear mother was under a 
degree of hallucination, or she would have 
scorned such a person. He made her life ut- 
terly miserable, besides robbing her of every- 
thing in the form of property that he could 
get into his hands. Finally, driven to des- 
peration, she purchased his absence during 
the remainder of her natural existence, in 
consideration of a will which she made, giving 
him her entire estate at her decease. He pro- 
posed this,.as the sole condition on which he 
would rid her of his presence, and I seconded 
it, with all my childish fervor. I had enough 
for us all to live in comfort, and I would even 
have sacrificed that, and become poor, rather 
than have lived over again those three years! 
Indeed, my mother and I must soon have been 
divided, but for this lucky deliverance. We 
came back to our quiet vale, happy and at 
rest. One year ago, the crisis in the financial 
world swept away my little fortune. In op- 
position to my wishes,my mother wrote to 
Risloth, telling him the fact, and her sense of 
the injustice she had done her child, announc- 
ing her determination to retract the wrong, 
come what might. Then she made anew will, 
in my favor. Nothing has been heard from 
him since, and therefore we have no cause 
for suspecting foul play on his part. Her 
death certainly could bring him no gain.” 

“ Where is the will?” I asked it as quietly 
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and carelessly as possible.. I saw she was be- 
coming seriously fatigued. 

“Tt has always beon kept in a casket in a 
secretary in mother’s room. It is there still, 
if it has not been disturbed.” 

A troubled look swept over her face, which 
I hastened to dissipate, by assuring her that 
seals had been set upon all the drawers, and 
the chamber closed immediately against in- 
truders. 

I adjusted her pillows, playfully forbidding 
the utterance of another word—sat down and 
watched her, till I saw her heavily-fringed 
eyelids shutting in slumber, then stole on tip- 
toe out of the room. I had got a clue; and I 
was ready to bet a thousand dollars that that 
will was missing. It was not for me, though, 
to settle that question. There were other 
things possible to my endeavor. And if ever 
I prayed to God in my life, I prayed then that 
he would set me on the track of the real 
eriminal. Marching straight to the apartment 
I occupied on that eventful night, I flung my- 
self, boots and all,on the bed, and with the 
whole concentrative force of my mind re- 
viewed every preliminary step, waking or 
sleeping, real or imaginary, that led me to the 
threshold of that bloody scene. The first 
noise that startled me from the world of slum- 
ber was like what ?—the falling of a window. 
That was suggestive of an escape. Strange, 
Ihad not thought of it during the wear of 
those three torturing weeks! Next, hurrying 
feet and slamming doors—from whence came 
ithe sounds? Overhead—across the floor of 
the chamber Robert had pointed out to me as 
his own—down the stairs leading into the en- 
‘try communicating with my room. It was 
the answering to the call for help. Every- 
thing rolled back’ upon me with the flash of 
revelation. And then the beating rain ?—it 
was the warm blood trickling to the floor, for 
the skies were cloudless from dawn to set of 
sun. 

The rest of the thrilling scene held its own 
interpretation. Regaining my feet with a 
bound, I slid. out of the door, and stole around 
to the single darkened window, at the head of 
that fatal couch. I could hardly repress a 
shout of joy, as I detected, on the lower edge 
of the weather-stained seat, the faint but 
clearly perceptible prints of three large fingers. 
Carefully examining the character of the im- 
press, I became satisfied it was made with 
‘blood! I turned my back against the window, 
and looked abroad. A silver line of placid 
lake caught my eye, like an inspiration. What 
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could be more natural for a man, thirsty with 
the flames of vengeance, and reeking with 
tell-tale gore, than to fly to some pure stream 
where he could cool his parched tongue, and 
wash from his shrinking body the damning 

proofs of crime? I fastened my eye on that 

shining rift, and strode forward. There had 

been a drenching rain, and no chance remain- 

ed of tracking the murderer; but hurried on 

by a conviction, unreasoning as uncontrol- 

lable, I crossed the fields, and plunged into the 

swamp. It was the same forest that resound- 

ed but a few days since with gleesome mirth. 

Its present gloomy stillness was but a faint 

type of the desolateness of a prison. 

I spent nearly the whole day in searching 
under rocks, down by fallen timbers, at the 
foot of trees, for some hidden token, or sign 
that bloody feet and murderous hands had 
been there before me. 

The sun was setting as I emerged from the 
gloomy depths into the broad glare of the dy- 
ing day. Wearied out and disappointed, I 
threw myself down on a patch of grass sur- 
rounding a big rock, and gazed on the spark- 
ling lake, with eyes that fain would have torn 
from its gentle bosom its last secret, so I 
might deliver one, with whom I had identified 
myself in profoundest sympathy, from the 
bond of crime. A bed of sand lay between 
me and that rippling surge. When Robert 
and I crossed it, on our way tothe farmhouse, 
it lay light and loose, and our feet sank be- 
neath the surface. Saturated by the recent 
rain, it now presented a hard, smooth exterior, 
broken only by large pebble-stones. | Idly 
picking up one after another of those within 
my reach, I hurled them into the centre of the 
pretty basin, listening for the gurgling splash 
—watching the crystal-beaded shower, and 
the widening circles chasing each other to the 
shore, as in the days of my boyhood. With 
my eyes fixed on the mimic fountain just cre- 
ated, I seized one that resisted my strength— 
my fingers slipping from around it, empty. I 
looked down. It was nota pebble, buta bit 
of polished wood. A little digging showed it 
to be the handle of something. A» quick 
wrench disengaged it from the particles of . 
sand in which it was firmly imbedded. I held 
it up before my staring eyes, feeling every 
drop of my blood rolling backward through 
my heart. It was a rusty butcher-knife, with 
the point broken off! I jumped upon the 
greensward, twirled the rusty blade above my 
head, and hurrahed till the old wood rang out 


once more a glad refrain. 
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The day of the trial was the hour of Robert 
Bursley’s triumph. The absence of the will, 
which Leila testified to having seen the day 
before the murder, with the presence of the 
lawyer who wrote it, and the witnesses of the 
signature, furnished a motive for the perpetra- 
tion of the deed. The discovery of the knife, 
with the bloody rust, fitting the broken blade 
to a charm, half a mile from the scene of 
erime, was evidence conclusive that the chief 
actor in the thrilling drama had flown. The 
revulsion of feeling was overpowering. There 
was not a man present who would not have 
borne my friend on his shoulders proudly 
over the heads of the crowd, nor a woman 
who would not have fallen on his neck, weep- 
ing for joy. 

* Did you ever see this knife before?” ask- 
ed the counsel of the last, and it was deemed 
the least important of the witnesses. 

Jones looked at it steadily, and essayed to 
take it. A white gleam shot through his som- 
bre eyes, his hand dropped to his side, his 
knees shook under him, and he turned pale to 
the lips. The throng stood on tip-toe, pierc- 
ing the poor fellow to tlie very soul, with their 
hungry eyes. A chair was brought, and a 
glass of water. He could stand up now, and 
the question was repeated, with a solemn re- 
minder that he was on his oath, and there was 
but one way of escape, and that was through 
the gates of truth. 

“T thought fust I’d seen it over to Jim’s, 
last fall, when we was killin’ the hogs, but I 
don’t want to be too sartin.” 

“ How do you identify it ?” 

* Tt looks just like it, and that notch in the 
handle is exact.” 

* To whom did the knife you speak of be- 
long ?” 

“ Brother Jim. But good Lord! he don’t 
know nothin’ "bout this ere.” 

An officer was despatched for “brother 
Jim,” and the result of an examination was 
a speedy lodgment of the burgling dissembler 
in jail. The discovery of a shirt, sunk in the 
pond by the aid of a stone, belonging to him, 
with his absence from home on the night in 
question, fastened the proofs of guilt on him 
80 strongly that he confessed the crime, in 
mortal terror, naming his employer. He had 
been tempted to its commission by his inor- 
dinate avarice, observable even in the hiding 
of the evidences of his guilt where he could 
recover them. 

The false name under which the villanous 


the weak and simple farm laborer, did not 
prevent Leila Kendrick from recognizing 
Risloth in the deseription. The officers placed 
upon his track, fownd the wretch at the resi- 
dence of a pretty young girl, to whom he was 
engaged to be married, thus discovering an- 
other motive to the perpetratiou of the shock- 
ing murder. 

The two criminals met their just deserts. 
Robert and I returned to college at the close 
of the vacation, bringing with us our little 
sister Leila, who was to remain in the family 
of a gentleman in the city, whom she had 
chosen her guardian, till the time appointed 
for her bridal. 


THE SHOOTING FISH. 

This very remarkable fish is a native of the 
East Indies. Nature has constructed this 
aquatic sportsman in a very singular manner, 
but one admirably adapted to his sporting 
predilections. The fish has a hollow, cylin- 
drical beak. He frequents the rivers or the 
sea-shore in search of food, and from the un- 
usual manner in which he provides for his 
daily wants he derives his name. When this 
hungry gentleman espies a fly or an insect 
not taking due care of himself, but sitting on 
the plants that grow in shallow water, he 
swims away, to the distance of four or five, 
and often of six feet, that he may take aim 
at his prey; and when he has done so to his 
satisfaction, he then, with amazing dexterity 
and cleverness, ejects out of his tube-like 
mouth one drop of water, which is so well 
directed and so swiftly shot forth, that it never 
fails to knock the fly into the water, and once 
there all hope of escape is gone—the fish darts 
upon his prey, and eagerly devours it; thus 
supplying us with another instance of the di- 
versified modes by which Nature qualifies its 
countless millions of creatures with the pow- 
ers necessary for procuring food. 


THE WORD “ DUN.” 

Some erroneously suppose that the word 
“dun” comes from the French word donner, 
give, implying a demand, or something due; 
but the true origin of this word is from one 
John Dunne, a famous tailiff of London, so 
extremely active and dexterous at the man- 
agement of his rough business, that it became 
a proverb, when a man refused to pay his 
debts, “ Why don’t you Dunne him ?” that is, 
why do you not send Dunne to arrest him? 
Hence it became a custom and a proverb, and 


author of the horrible tragedy appeared to 


is as old as the days of Henry VII. 
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OHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


BY MARIE. 


There is no home like the home of our childhood ; 
Wheresoe’er wearily onward we roam, 
But some sweet gleam of its sunny lost brightness 
Comes from the spot that we once called our 
home. 


There is no heart that’s so wicked or wretched, 
But the loved tones, and a mother’s prized worth, 

Recalls him back from the depths of his vileness, 
For a brief moment, to God and fair earth. 


O, if oblivion ever must shroud me, 
All from me ever be ruthlessly caught, 

Leave me, O, leave me this dear cherished vision, 
Home of my childhood the one blessed thought. 
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HESTER HARDING'S SIN, 


BY ESTHER S8KRLE KENNETH. 


“O, Rare! Rafe!” 

Ralph Darnley was lying at full length un- 
der the blossomed apple tree of the meadow— 
his hat, book and dog beside him. So Hester 
Harding found him. 

“O, Rafe! Rafe!” she said, reproachfully. 

“Hester!” and Ralph Darnley was on his 
feet in an instant. “Hester!” trying to coax 
asmile to her face, with his winning eyes. 

But she turned away, silently and gravely, 
and went on across the meadow. He sprang 
after her—then hesitated—then hurried to 

join her. 

. “ Hester, I know—but— It’s such a beau- 
tiful day !” 

“Tt is a beautiful day,” turning her face up 
to the sky for a moment. The June sunshine 
fell full upon it, under her white cape bonnet. 
The eyes were grand, full of fire, inspiring; 
otherwise her face was homely. Rafe looked 
at her wistfully. He hung back suddenly. 

“Don’t go home, Hester! Stay out here a 
little while,” he said. 

“Teannot. I have work to do.” 

“You always have work to do!” 

Yes.” 

He kept beside her, because she would not 
stop.. They walked on in silence. When 
they came to the stone wall, ran over with 
White-blossomed blackberry vines, Hester 
touched her companion’s hand in getting over 


offered it. On the other side, as they resumed 
their walk, Rafe exclaimed: 

“You make a fellow so uncomfortable !” 

“ What have I done, Rafe?” 

“Taunted me!” he answered, in a sudden 
heat. And he stopped short, this time, and 
flung himself down upon the grass. Hester 
stopped, too. But she said nothing—only 
looked down at him, quietly. Rafe plucked 
the grass in savage silence, 

“I told you I should fail! Why can’t you 
believe me when I tell you a thing?” he burst 
out, at last, “I can’t study—I was not made 
for it. Why did you insist?” he demanded. 

“For your good.” 

“It isn’t for my good! I cannot work, Tm 

not fit for any profession under the sun. If 
you'd only let me alone, Hester!” 

“ Well, I will let you alone.” 

He raised his head, and looked up at her, 
She turned her face away, but he caught the 
look there—half indifference, half contempt, 

“You despise me, I suppose,” he said, 
bitterly. 

There was a moment's silence. He could 
not see her face at all. 

“ You discourage me,” she said, at length, 
ina tone so kind that Rafe was surprised, 
“You discourage me so, Rafe. You are 
young and good, and wealthy, and might do 
so much, yet will do nothing. I have tried—I 
have tried so hard to stimulate you to energy! 
I have planned work, and built up hopes, and 
done all that I could do to assist you,” 

“I know,” he said, in a subdued yoice, with 
his head down. 

“ Yet again and again you drop back, a dead 
weight.” 

“I know,” he answered, sadly. ' 
She knelt down beside him, and touched 
his sott, curling, fair hair. 

“Why will you do so, Rafe ?” 
“T think it is because I do not have the 
right stimulus,” he answered. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“If I might choose my own motive—” 

“ What?” 

“ Your love.” 
She let go the soft masses of his hair, and 
sat sileat a moment. She was not surprised. 
She was thinking. A hundred times Rafe had 
asked fur her love—in the days when they 
went to school together, little children—in the 
hours they had sat in the green gloom of the 
woods, talking idly and happily—in the long 
winter evenings when they played at court- 


—not because she needed it, but because he 


ing—in times of grief or sadness—for all their 
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lives they had been together. They were 
both one-and-twenty. Hester had developed 
into a thoughtful, earnest, aspiring woman. 
Ralph was still a boy in responsibility, and a 
very infant in point of aim and capability. He 
seemed absolutely good for nothing but to be 
admired for his beauty, and petted for his 
affectionate winningness. And while he was 
aware of his faults, no view he took of them 
seemed to affect his habits. “I cannot study 
or work,” he would say to Hester’s remon- 
strances ; .and, indeed, he seemed possessed of 
a most tyrannical demon of inertness. 

Would Rafe work for her? Hester won- 
dered. If she allowed him to believe that 
her love would be his reward, would it arouse 
him to exertion? If the deception would make 
a man of him, was it not best to deceive him ? 
For she did not love him, only as a brother. 
We women expect more of men than we ever 
find, and Hester was unconsciously waiting 
for her ideal. 

“If—” she commenced, and hesitated. 

“If you—if I believed you would love me, 
then, Hester, I would make myself like other 
men. I would do wonders, then!” 

He looked at her steadily—a fire in his eyes. 
She believed it. Her thoughts flew rapidly. 
Was it not her duty? otherwise he would 
never be saved. Her duty—not to love him, 
for that was impossible, but to deceive him— 
to allow him to deceive himself. 

She arose, and put out her hand. 

“Come,” she said. He sprang up. 

“Shall I work for you, Hester ?” 

Hester slept fitfully, that night, haunted by 
Rafe’s flashing face. Was she doing wrong? 
She believed not. If she was, good must 

work out of such an evil. Her motive ab- 
solved her of guilt, did it not? But she was 
not so sure of that. The end she was surely 
eager for. Rafe must help on the good work 
of the world; such powers as his must not lie 
dormant. But the end? Well, time works 
changes, and Rafe at thirty would not be Rafe 
at twenty-one. He might not—it was likely 
he would never claim the boon he expected. 
She would not borrow trouble. 

Rafe went in town to his agent, next day, 
and found out the condition of his property. 
The interest of his income sufficed for two 
livings. What should he do with the surplus 
one? he asked Hester. 

“Don’t come to me for directions, Rafe,” 
she answered. “To plan, as well as execute, 
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She was at her work, teaching. Geniuses 
in adverse circumstances, which she had 
picked up and gathered together, were the 
knot of boys and girls she had turned from, in 
the study, to speak to Rafe Darnley. Odd, 
uninviting children, every one; but Hester 
Harding knew what she was about. They 
were made of the stuff which revolutionizes 
the world, and she was laboring to polish them 
for use. 

She was wealthy, and alone in the world, but 
for an aged, invalid father, whom she tended 
with the tenderest care. Since she was come 
of age, she had taken the management of her 
own property in charge, and the great coun- 
try house, where Ralph Darnley had been her 
guest during three sweet May weeks, was un- 
der her personal supervision in its every per- 
fect arrangement. The girl’s work was prac- 
tical, all of it. She was not above the inves- 
tigation of any minutiw which affected the 
interests of the household, or the personal 
happiness of any one. All her life seemed in 
the exercise of her capabilities. She was a 
marvel to Rafe, who revelled luxuriously in 
the pleasures of her exquisitely conducted 
house. It annoyed him, to have her so con- 
tinually occupied when he wanted her society 
in his hours of idle lounging. But those were 
rare times when she would come and sit be- 
side him—saying she had no more work to 
do—-or stroll across the fields, watching the 
sunset, her head on his shoulder, her heart 
high, and her soul at peace, as his never was. 
He could not understand her; but he loved 
her, fervently. 

A week after she had sent him from her in 
the study, he came to her again. She was in 
the hot-house among her flowers—a pet 
canary on her shoulder, her hands busy in 
tying up a clematis. 

“ Hester, what if I go to war?” 

She had never thought of that, for him; but 
her heart was with her country. She looked 
up at him, still kneeling, her hand upholdipg 
the branch, her dark eyes shining. 

“ Men are needed. Go,” she said. 

“T will.” 

He went out. The scent of the carnations 
and roses seemed to make Hester faint, after 
Rafe had gone. Her cheek grew very pale; 
she forced herself out of the sweet, hot air 
inw tie garden, and stood under the locust 
trees, thinking. It was like condemning & 
friend to death to send him to war, in the ter- 
rible battles our country is fighting now. And 


is part of your work.” 


if Rafe should be killed? A vision of his 
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beautiful face, gashed, and pale, and dead on 
the battle-field, swept before her. 

_She walked back aud forth under the locust 
trees a long time. She was frightened at 
what she had done, for she thought Rafe 
would go. And going, she believed from the 
first, was another name for dying. 

He was not there when she entered the 
house—had gone into town. He did not re- 
turn until the next day; then he had a com- 
mission. And Captain Darnley’s company 
joined their regiment the first of the follow- 
ing month. 

All the time that he asked, Hester gave to 
Rafe during those next four weeks. He was 
in town nearly all day, but the evenings he 
spent always with her. As they sat together 
in the sweet June garden, Hester talked ear- 
nestly of the country’s wrongs. Rafe listened 
gravely—no more ready to fight than before. 
But when she said, “ Be brave, Rafe, and earn 
a name!” she knew her voice stirred his soul 
like fire. She knew he would fight madly, 
overpoweringly. 

The day of parting came at last, and he 
went forth to his work. 


“ How should I know, when I scorned your love, 
On a day like this, a year ago, 


That your dying would bring me such pain as 
this ?— 
How should I dream of this bitter woe?” 


That summer Hester perceived that her 
father was drawing near his end. Accus- 
tomed to unshared burdens, she bore her pain 
calmly. She hung over him tenderly; in his 
growing weakness, he did not notice the an- 
guish in her eyes. Her hand was always 
steady, and her voice sweet and even, Day 
after day passed, while she waited for the last 


change. It came—she was utterly alone in 
her orphanhood. 


When she could weep, she nearly wept her 
soul away. Yet weeping brought her no 
relief. The great pain wrenched and tossed 
her to and fro, and left her blank, and bruised, 

and half dead upon the shore of her life. 

' She rose up at last, blanched, and solemn 
past all memories of smiles, Faintly glowed 
light in the west. She felt it fall upon her, 
and saw life wrestling and striving as before. 
It called her. She must work; never more 
need. She took up her duties again; she 
filled her hands with them; she stifled her 
heart out of their way. She forgot herself for 
mouths. 


Monotonous industry would have done her 
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no good. The new interests which her efforts 
developed saved her from a ruinous depres- 
sion. Itis true her heart would break from 
them, at times, and fling itself upon her father’s 
grave; but principle and habit fought against 
the neglect of any duty—so she was usually 
engrossed and calm. And while she worked, 
her soul rose high, and floated beyond reach 
of her own recognition. Earth had never 
been earthy to her. More than ever she made 
it asphere of the highest life. 

The winter wore away. One April day 
there was an assembly at Hester’s house, A 
clique which she had gathered around her, 
met for social discussion. Gracious and happy 
as a hostess, Hester stood among her guests, 
when a telegraphic message was handed her: 


“Am appointed to the general’s staff? Am 
coming home on furlough. Rare.” 


Hester read and smiled happily. Then she 
turned to Professor Graham. 

“T think so,” she said, in answer to his 
question. “I think the motive absolves us of 
sin when we do wrong for the sake of a pure 
and good result.” 

But Professor Graham shook his head. For 
some reason he did not choose to reply, but 
bowed and turned away. 

After dinner, the company gathered upon 
the lawn. They wandered onto the garden, 
strolling in couples and trios, at their pleasure. 
For a moment Hester found herself alone. 
Eager for a respite in which to consider the 
news she had received, she passed through the 
hedge gate into the open fields. Inadvertently 
she paused under the apple tree where, nearly 
a year before, she had found Rafe lying idly. 
A few steps further on was the spot where she 
had promised him her love, if he woels arouse 
to action. 

She pressed her hand across her eye 
her face working a little with anxiety. Brief 
as was the message, it bore a spirit of buoy- 
ancy which she regarded with distress. Rafe 
had committed some gallant exploit, surely. 
Now was he coming for his reward ? 

As if her question evoked a response, a 
pair of hands were laid lightly but firmly upon 
her shoulders, and a voice, familiar and star- 
tling, said thrillingly: 

“ My Hester!” 

Her heart bounded up, chokingly. Rafe— 
bronzed, bearded, eager—stood beside her. 

“Rafe!” she cried, apprehensively. 

“Yes; not his ghost. You look as if you 
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thoughtso. Hester, my dear Hester, kiss me! 
Are you satisfied ?” 

She kissed him, hastily, trembling from head 
to foot. 

“Come up.to the house,” she said, passing 
her hand through his arm. “I have guests. 
How long have you been here, Rafe ?” 

“Five minutes. No, not yet; I want to 
talk with you. Tell me that you are satisfied, 
Hester. I have done no Jaggard’s work in a 
year, surely. Tell me so.” 

“ Tt was gained through your own efforts ?” 

“Through iny own act upon the field of 
battle. I will tell you about it. But tell me 
first that I have gained my reward!” 

He her hands—looking at her, eagerly. 
‘She was pale and silent. Slowly the flush 
died eut of his face. 

“Speak, Hester!” his voice, altered from its 
eager fullness. 

“Rafe—” But her voice broke. 

“ Hester,” he said, his eyes burning upon 
her face, “ you were in earnest? You were 
not playing with me?” 

“No, Rafe, I was not playing with you; but 
I cannot, I did not, mean to keep my prom- 
ise.” 

He made no sound or movement, and she 
did not look at him. 

“If deceiving would benefit you, I was wil- 
ling to deceive you. I cannot say any more. 
‘You understand ?” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

A spasm seemed to shake him from head to 
foot. A passion of pain wrenched him past 
human endurance, for a moment. He turned 
his back on her—his hands over his face. A 
few thrilling moments; Hester did not dare 
speak tohim. She touched his arm, at last— 
her heart dying within ber. / 

“Dear Rafe—” 

He faced her. 

“Don’t speak to me, Hester! How could 
you? O,my God!” 

She shivered as with cold, before him. He 
walked back and forth, struggling with him- 
self. He stopped in front of her, at last. 

“Hester Harding, do you know what you 
have done? Do you know that you have 
murdered me? I will not live any longer! I 
fought death for you—now I will win it! It 
does not matter now how I led my men 
through showers of hellish missiles to the 
single, almost unattainable point,which,gained, 
won the battle. I have brought my fame to 
you; I hope it may serve you,” laughing bit- 


terly. “Now I claim to do as I choose with 
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the life you disdain. It is worth a soldier's 
death, at least. Farewell, forever!” 

He was gone like an apparition. Hester 
found her way to the house and forced herself 
into calmness hefore her guests. When they 
were gone, she fell down in a swoon, and re- 
vived to a long, delirious fever. 

When she commenced recovering, she was 
too weak to think. And she felt vaguely that 
thought was to be dreaded, and feebly put it 
from her. Barely conscious of existing cir- 
cumstances around her, she lay propped up 
with pillows, through several fair May days. 
But the breeze blew from the south, at last, 
and bruught her in the scent of the blossom- 
ing apple tree. Then she knew all. 

A fortnight later, she left her room ; a week 
more, she walked out in the warm June sun- 
shine. She walked slowly in her weakness, 
and so was gone a long time. When she 
came back, she entered the hall through a 
side door. There a sobbing servant, too 
young to be discreet, sprang towards her. 

“QO, dear Miss Harding, they’ve brought 
home young Mr, Rafe—dead—shot through 
the heart!” 

Making no answer, Hester went on, as she 
had commenced going, to the parlor. She 
gained the doorway, and stood there. Some 
people were gathered near a window. Pro- 
fessor Graham was walking the floor. Upon 
the table, near the wall, was a long, black, 
shining coffin. 

“It is strange that Darnley should have left 
word to be brought here when killed. When 
killed, as if he anticipated it,” Professor Gra- 
ham was saying. “How will Miss Harding 
bear it ?—they say they were betrothed. Keep 
a strict watch for her, doctor !—she will come 
over the fields. Iam sorry she was not here 
to receive the telegram. It arrived at nine 
o’clock—three hours ago. It will be so hard 
to communicate the intelligence. Good 
heavens, my dear Miss Harding!” 

But Hester advanced steadily into the 
room. 

“ Let me be alone,” she said. They went 
out. 

She stood silent in the centre of the floor 
for a moment, after she was alone. Then she 
went to the coffin and laid back the lid, stead- 
ily and softly. O, death, what a work! 

She gazed for a moment—stilly, intensely. 
She drew nearer—she touched the soft-curl- 
ing, fair hair—she put her cheek against the 
icy forehead. 

“ Rafe, I lové you,” she whispered. 
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No onswer. Still, white, solemn; he was 
not there. She raised herself, and flung her 
hands up to heaven. 

“Rafe, Rafe, I love you!” she cried, pierc- 
ingly; then fell forward heavily upon the 
floor. 

They rushed in. They raised her and laid 
her on the lounge, chafing her cold hands. It 
was useless work. She was in heaven, and 
Rafe knew. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DOG. 

The wisest dog I ever had (said Sir Walter 
Scott) was what is called the bull-dog terrier. 
Itaught him to understand a great many 
words, insomuch that I am positive the com- 
munication betwixt the canine species and 
ourselves might be. greatly enlarged. Camp 
once bit the baker who was bringing bread to 
the family. I beat him, and explained the 
enormity of his offence; afler which, to the 
last moment of his life, he never heard the 
least allusion to the story, in whatever voice 
or tone it was mentioned, without getting up 
and retiring into the darkest corner of the 
room, with great appearance of distress. Then 
if you said the baker was well paid, or the 
baker was not hurt after all, Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered, and barked, 
and rejoiced. When he was unable, towards 
the end of his life, to attend me when on 
horseback, he used to watch for my return, 
and the servant would tell him his master was 
coming down the hill, or through the moor; 
and although he did not use any gesture to 
explain his meaning, Camp was never known 
to mistake him, but either went out at the 
front to go to the hill, or at the back to get 
down to the moorside. 


DIVERSITY OF CLIMATE, 

As an illustration of the difference in cli- 
mate at various localities in California, it is 
stated that at two o’clock one day recently, 
as the boat for San Francisco was leaving 
Stockton, the thermometer, on the deck of the 
boat, in the shade, stood at 102 degrees. 
When the boat had traversed about three- 
fourths of the distance to San Francisco, the 
mercury in the thermometer had fallen to 52 
degrees. Stockton, “as the crow flies,” is 
about one hundred miles from San Francisco. 


He must be a poor writer in whom there 
are no inequalities. The plants of such table- 
land are toe diminutive to be worth gathering. 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. LAYARD. 


Austin Henry Layard found himself wan- 
dering about, on one occasion, somewhere 
near Bokhara, in the upper provinces of India, 
and here his funds ran short. He called on a 
merchant, and requested him to advance him 
some money. “Can’t do it,” was the reply, 
“as many fellows have imposed on me with 
fictitious drafts; I’ve been too often taken in 
and done for.” “O, well,” said Mr. Layard, 
“as you please. I have money at my banker's 
in London; and I will come and breakfast 
with you to-morrow.” “Do so; I shall be 
happy to see you at breakfast.” Next morn- 
ing, who should walk into this merchant’s 
compound but a Persian gentleman, in full 
Oriental costume. “I have come to bredfefast 
with you as I promised.” “What?” said the 
merchant ; “I don’t recollect having seen you 
before.” “O, yes, you have; you saw me 
yesterday, and I said I should return this 
morning.” “You’re Mr. Layard, are you?” 
he inquired, considerably astonished. “ Yes.’” 
After breakfast, and when the traveller has 
told him his plans, and aroused the interest of 
his host in the discoveries he expected to 
make among the mounds around Mosul, in 
the plain of Shinar, where the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh are supposed to be, the merehant 
said: “Pll advance you money—five hundred 
pounds, if you like. How much do you 
want?” “O,I don’t want so much as that; 
give me five pounds.” “Yes.” So he got the 
five sovereigns, put them in the sole of his 
shoe as the safest place while travelling, and - 
having mounted his horse, rode away. On his 
journey down to Assyria, he had to pass 
through the territories of the hostile Khan, 
who had already taken away the lives of sev- 
eral Englishmen, and was now trying to get 
hold of our traveller, now roaming through 
his dominions. Mr. Layard knew this, and 
and one day, when drawing near his enemies, 
he waited till the hour of tiffin, when they 
were all in their tents: at the forenoon meal, 
when, putting spurs to his horse, he dashed 
into the midst of the hostile encampment, 
rushed into the chief's tent, and plunged his 
hand into a bow! of salt, which he imme- 
diately put to his mouth, exclaiming, “ Now I 
ain safe!” “Well,” said the chief, “ you are 
safe.” He admired the boldness and dexterity 
of the Englishman, but, above all, the faith 
thus reposed in “ the covenant by salt.” Hav- 
ing tasted the chief’s salt, he had now a claim 
not only to his hospitality, but on his protec- 
tion, and he was safely escorted on his way. 
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_ 
THE CAPTAIN AND HIS MATE, 
A THRILLING EPISODE OF OCEAN LIFE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


I THINK it is now about sixteen years since 
the Jacob Morgan, a ship of seven hundred 
tons burden, sailed from Brunswick, Georgia, 
bound for the East Indies. She was a noble 
ship, but, if we may believe the assertion of 
one who sailed in her, she was built for mis- 
fortune. She was launched from her stocks 
at mid-day, but yet the moon was seen in the 
heavens when she first gave her impress to 
the galt water, Seven years subsequent to 
the period at which our sketch opens, she was 
driven upon one of the Martyr’s Reefs, and 
her ill-fated timbers were strewn upon the 
sands of Florida, 


At the time of which we write, the Jacob 
Morgan was commanded by Captain Ben 
Wallack, a powerful, broad-chested man, but 
as kind and considerate as he was fearless and 
strong. Seamen were scarce, and the ship’s 
crew had been obtained with great difficulty, 
and under the circumstances men had been 
hired who would otherwise have been most 
peremptorily rejected. The ship had been 
six days out when the first mate, a Mr. Gwynn, 
from Providence, R. 1., was suddenly taken 
sick, and on the next morning his lifeless clay 
was consigned to the deep grave of the blue 
Atlantic. 

This untimely event left Captain Wallack 
in a critical situation. Nat Faulkner, his sec- 
ond mate, was by no means qualified for the 
vacant office, nor would he have taken the 
responsibility had the captain desired it. 
There was but one man in the ship who pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of seamanship for 
the mate’s berth, and though Wallack found 
that to him he must give the office, yet he did 
it with many misgivings. This man’s name 
was Tom Roland, haughty and overbearing 
in his disposition, seeming, by his general 
comport, to have been in the habit of com- 
manding, rather than obeying, on ship-board, 
and who had already begun to exercise a sort 
of control over the crew. But the case was 
one of necessity, and Tom Roland was install- 
ed into the office of first mate, and quartered 
in the cabin, 

For several weeks things went on extreme- 
ly well. Roland proved to be a thorough 
navigator, a finished seaman, and a ready and 


efficient officer, and Captain Wallack began 
to think that his misgivings were entirely 
groundless. Over the crew Roland had a 
most thorough control, and even those men 
who had evinced towards the captain marks 
of insubordination, moved without a murmur 
at the slightest beck of the mate. 

One morning when Captain Wallack and 
the second mate had had the morning watch, 
they both kept the deck until Roland had fin- 
ished his breakfast, and when the latter took 
his watch at a few minutes past eight o'clock, 
they went below. When they reached the 
cabin, Mr. Russell, the supercargo, was just 
rising from the table, and taking a book from 
the head of his berth, he sat down upon a 
stool at the foot of the ladder, and commenced 
reading. He passed a few observations upon 
the weather, as the captain and second mate 
took their seats at the table, and then went 
on with his reading. Some five minutes pass- 
ed, when Wallack and Faulkner were attract- 
ed by a sudden exclamation of pain from the 
supercargo, and on turning, they saw that he 
had dropped his book, and sat with both hands 
pressed hard upon his stomach, while his fea- 
tures had assumed a livid hue,. indicative of 
the most acute suffering. The captain sprang 
quickly from the table, and laying his hand 
upon the sufferer’s shoulder, he exclaimed: 

“What's the matter, Mr. Russell ?” 

“OGod! Idon’tknow! Here it is—here! 
I burn!” uttered the supercargo, as he press- 
ed his hands harder upon his stomach. 

“ What have you been eating? What have 


you drank ?” asked Wallack, in a frenzy of . 


anxiety. 

“Nothing, nothing. O, O!” groaned the 
poor fellow. 

Wallack cast a trembling glance at his sec- 
ond mate, and for a moment they both re- 
mained silent. 

“It’s strange,” at length uttered Faulkner. 
“Poor Gwynn was taken in exactly the same 
way.” 

The captain made no reply, but his counte- 
nance wore a strange shade of doubt and sus- 
picion, as he gazed upon the tortured features 
of the supercargo. 

That night the broad Atlantic rolled its 
ceaseless waves over another of the ship's 
company. Mr. Russell had breathed his last. 
Captain Wallack and Nat Faulkner had the 
last dog-watch. Roland had gone down into 
the cabin, while the foremast hands, with the 
exception of the man at the wheel, were all 
forward. The captain paced the quarter-deck 
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in a troubled, thoughtful mood, ever and anon 
casting his eyes towards the cabin companion- 
way, where his first mate had disappeared a 
short time before, and then turning his gaze 
towards the forecastle, where the men were 
congregated. Faulkner was by the wheel, and 
several times, as the captain approached him 
in his walk, did he start to join him, but a 
fearful suspicion kept him back, and until the 
watch was changed, neither he nor Wallack 
spoke a word, save such as related to the 
management of the ship. At eight o'clock, 
Roland came on deck for the first watch. The 
ship was upon the starboard tack, close-haul- 
ed upon the wind, and just able to stand on 
her course. 

As Captain Wallack gave up the deck, he 
requested the mate, if the wind should haub 
round to the eastward any, to call him. Ro- 
land replied kindly that he would, but beneath 
the half-curling smile that rested upon his 
features, the captain thought he could detect 
alurking spirit of evil. He let not a shadow 
of his doubt manifest itself upon his counte- 
nance, but with a bland frankness he wished 
his mate a pleasant watch, and then went 
below. 

‘“ Faulkner,” said the captain, as he turned 
& furtive glance at the head of the ladder, 
“let not a word escape you, unless it be of 
common-place affairs, until we have turned 
into our berths; but keep your weather eye 
open, and follow my movements.” 

Faulkner did not start at this request, for 
the same thoughts seemed to have been pass- 
ing in his own mind. 

“Let’s see,” said the captain, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard on deck. “I must run 
over my reckoning before I turn in. Mr. 
Faulkner, just hand me that chart, if you 

” 


As Wallack spoke, he reached over into his 
berth and took out his pistols, which he pro- 
ceeded carefully to load, taking care the while 
that his back was turned towards the com- 
panion-way. Faulkner followed his example, 
and ere long the candles were extinguished, 
‘and the two men retired, but not, however, to 


“Faulkner,” whispered the captaing “ we're 

in a snug fix, for I have every reason to be- 
lieve that there is mutiny on board. Gwynn 
and Russell have been poisoned !” 
“So I believe,” returned Faulkner, in the 
same low tone; “and if I’m not mistaken, 
there’ll be poison in our coffee-cups to-mor- 
row morning.” 


“Ha! have you seen anything ?” 

“Yes. I saw Roland give the cook a small 
paper to-night, and they held quite an earnest 
conversation about it. I knew from their 
manner that there was mischief in their 
minds.” 

“Then, in God’s name, what shall we do?” 
uttered the captain, “Their plans must be 
all formed, and I suppose they have made ar- 
rangements for the disposition of those in the 
forecastle who do not join them. Would to 
Heaven I knew how many of them there are.” 

“ You have a passage between decks to the 
forecastle bulkhead,” suggested Faulkner. 

“ Yes.” 

“Perhaps you might gain some information 
by listening.” 

“No. If Roland heads the plot—and I know 
he does—he would not dare to carry on his 
conversation upon the subject there, for the 
rest would hear him.” 

“Hark!” whispered Faulkner, as a sup- 
pressed voice at the wheel caught his ear. 
He bent his head out from his bunk, and 
caught the following words, which he knew 
to be from the lips of Roland. 

“They’re both asleep before this, Hal. You 
look out for the deck a few minutes while I 
see the boys in the forecastle.” 

“He’s gone to the forecastle,” whispered 
Faulkner. “ Now’s your chance to follow him.” 

“ No—you had better go, Faulkner, for it 
may be that sqme one will come down to see 
me, and in that case our knowledge would be 
discovered, There’s mutiny, and no mistake. 
You know where the passage runs between 
the boxes; just abaft the mainmast it takes a 
short turn to starboard, and follows chock 
down to the tanks. Slip out from your berth, 
and go over to where the poor supercargo 
used to bunk, and move that panel. 1t moves 
easier than mine does,” 

Faulkner lost no time in obeying the cap- 
tain’s directions, There were two secret 
communications tothe hold of the ship through 
the cabin bulkhead, and through one of these 
the second mate soon made his way. Nearly 
half an hour elapsed ere he returned, and dur- 
ing that time, the captain’s mind was tortur- 
ed by various fearful emotions. Until the 
death of Russell, he had not held a suspicion 
of direct mutiny, and his former fears with 
regard to Roland had nearly been quieted, 
but now the suspicion had been sudden, and 
it was strong. even to the very certainty. A 
thousand little incidents came back to his 


mind, which, singly, had appeared as nothing, 
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but which now helped to solve the mystery of 
@wynn’s death. Wallack had medical knowl- 
edge enough to know that his supercargo had 
been killed with white arsenic, and he now 
knew that his first mate had come to his end 
in the same way, though the dose of the latter 
must have been much smaller than that which 
sent poor Russell to his untimely end, and its 
symptoms had not been so palpable. 

While the captain lay thus racking his brain, 
Faulkner returned from his espionage, and as 
he crept stealthily past the foot of his bunk, 
Wallack fancied he could hear his heart as it 
beat in his bosom. 

“ What news ?” asked the captain, almost 
fearing to put the question. 

“We are lost—lost!” uttered Faulkner, as 
he clasped his hands in silent agony. 

“Lost!” iterated the captain. “No, no, 
that cannot be. Some of them will surely 
help us.” 

“Ben Wallack,” returned the mate, in a 
tone that made the captain’s stout heart beat 
more quickly; “you have but one solitary 
Sriend on board the ship.” 

“All,all! Are they ALL against us?” 

“AN but poor Nat Faulkner. Ihave heard 
the whole plot, every part and parcel of it. 
Roland is an old slave dealer, and all the men, 
with the exception of four, whom he has 
frightened or persuaded to join him, are from 
St. Domingo, from whence they came in com- 
pany to pick up the first ship they could meet 
with that suited their purpose. We are to be 
murdered to-morrow, and then Roland intends 
to run on to the coast of Benguela, and take 
fin a load of slaves for either Brazil or Cuba. 
When the bloody villain first began to talk to- 
night, he had some thoughts of killing you, 
and then trying to gain me into his service, 
but he soon rejected the idea, and to-morrow 
we both die!” 

“Don’t give up yet,” said the captain. 
“Some plan may be devised to thwart them 
in their villany.” 

“No, no, Wallack—there are sixteen of 
them, and we know not how or where to meet 
them. If we drink not their poison, they will 
yet kill us. But there is one consolation—we 
will die together—honest men.” 

“By the power of great Heaven, we will not 
die!” uttered Wallack, in a tone so loud that 
it might have proved dangerous. “My own 
arm is fit for half a dozen of them. No, no, 
Faulkner, let me think. You say Roland 
thought of retaining you in hts piratical ser- 


Yes.” 

“Then I have it, I'll tell you on the watch 
to-night.” 

As the captain spoke, he heard a slight foot- 
fall at the companion-way, and fearing thathe 
might be watched, he turned upon his back, 
laid his hand over the butt of his pistol, and 
fell into a low, steady snoring, which he kept 
up till his watch was called at midnight, 

The remainder of the night passed off with- 
out disturbance. Wallack and his solitary 
friend carried on such conversation as they 
could during their watch, and in the morning, 
they came upon deck half an hour before the 
cook had prepared their breakfast. The cap- 
tain walked up and down the lee side of the 
quarter-deck several times in a sort of angry, 
troubled mood, muttering stifled curses to 
himself, until at length he stopped before his 
second mate, and shaking his finger menac- 
ingly in his face, he uttered: 

“Mr. Faulkner, that makes the fourth time 
you have, by your lubberly carelessness, tora 
up the paper containing my day’s work. Now 
if you do it again, I will disrate you and put 
you before the mast.” 

“Do it as soon as you please,” returned 
Faulkner, his face reddening with apparent 
anger. “You wont frighten me.” 

“Don’t be insolent, sir.” 

“Tam not insolent.” 

“You were.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” uttered Faulkner, actually 
trembling at the sound of his own words, ad- 
dressed to his herculean commander. 

Captain Wallack took one step forward as 
the word lie dropped from his officer's lips, 
and on the next instant he dealt him a blow 
upon the breast that prostrated him upon the 
deck. 

“Captain Wallack,” said Faulkner, as he 
arose from his fall, “ you will suffer for this. 
I will be revenged, as sure as there is a God 
in heaven !” 

The captain made no reply, but turning 
quickly upon his heel, he went to his cabia. 
Twice did Roland start to follow him, but yet 
he remained on deck. There was a strange 
light in his eyes, as he caught the revengeful 
expresston upon Faulkner’s countenance, and 
then, as ifa sudden thought had struck him, 
he went quickly to the caboose and gave 
some hurried directions to the cook. After 
that he took two or three turns up and down 
the quarter-deck, and then beckoning t 
Faulkner, who still stood sulkily leaning 
against the lee rail, he walked forward to the 
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bitts. The second mate followed his silent 
request, and in a moment after he passed the 
eaboose, the cook came out and threw over- 
board the coffee he had prepared for breakfast. 
When Faulkner came up to the bitts, Roland 
cast a furtive glance around him, and then 
jooking fixedly into his companion’s eyes, he 
said: 

“Faulkner, have you the courage to follow 
up the revenge you have sworn against the 
captain ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you would not dare to take his life.” 

«]T dare to take any man’s life who strikes 
me.” 

Roland’s eyes sparkled as he heard this, and 
he then asked : 

“But who would take his place in eom- 
mand ?” 

* Who?” returned Faulkner, with a perfect 
appearance of honest intent. “Why, who is 
there but you that is qualified ?” 

“But ifl were captain, would you follow 
me?” 

“ Yes, even to the hoisting of the black flag, 
so that I had revenge.” 

Roland grasped his companion by the hand, 
and after gazing a moment into his face, he 
went on, and detailed the whole plot he had 
formed for taking the ship, landing the cargo 
on the coast of Lower Guinea, and going into 
the slave trade. His recital was just the same 
that the second mate had heard while listen- 
ing at the forecastle bulkhead, and as he con- 
cluded, he said: 

“Now, Faulkner, will you join us?” 

“Yes, readily; but remember, it shall be 
my hand that finds the life of Captain Wal- 
lack.” 

“Then so be it,” returned Roland. “And 
now,” he continued, “ we must have the mat- 
ter settled as soon as possible, for Wallack 
intends to touch at the Cape Verds, and we 
‘are not more than three days’ sail from there 
at the furthest, so you must have him out of 
the way to-night. I want to keep away to- 
morrow morning and ran down between St. 
Matthew's and Ascension.” 

“ But, say, Roland, why have you not put 
Wallack out of the way before this? It seems 
tome ifI had been in your place, I should 
have made quick work of it.” 

“So I should,” replied the villain, with a 
peculiar meaning smile; “but you see I have 
been picking them off carefully. HadI known 
how the land laid with you, Wallack would 
Bet have been living now.” 


When the two men separated, it was under- 
stood that Faulkner should kill the captain 
during the first part of the next morning 
watch, and as soon as that was accomplished, 
they were to put the ship’s head off to the 
southward and eastward, 

Before night Captain Wallack learned the 
result of his own and Faulkner’s stratagem of 
the morning, but the two had to be exceed- 
ingly careful, for Roland’s eyes were open to 
all that passed about him, and they knew that 
if their deception was suspected, their death 
would be certain and immediate. But the 
most difficult part of the work was yet to be 
accomplished, for they had sixteen stout men 
to be disposed of. Faulkner had learned that 
five of the principal mutineers—those upon 
whom Roland placed the greatest dependence 
—were in the captain’s watch, while there 
were some six or seven who were mere hire- 
lings, following whatever fortune turned up 
for them, most of whom were stationed in the 
watch with their leader. Wallack’s main 
hope was in disposing of the five leading mu- 
tineers in his own watch by some stratagem, 
and then despatehing Roland before the watch 
below could come to ‘the rescue; but what- 
ever was done must be aecomplished before 
midnight, as all hands would be on the alert 
for action as soon as the morning watch was 
set. 

At length the captain and second mate took 
the first watch. Nine o’clock passed, and so 
did ten. Wallack paced the quarter-deck in 
a steady, thoughtful mood, ever and anon 
casting his eyes about upon the crew, most of 
whom were forward. The moon threw its 
pale beams upon the herculean frame of the 
captain, and a close observer might have seen 
the iron muscles as they worked in his pow- 
erful limbs. His countenance betrayed the 
varying thoughts and intense anxiety that 
moved within him, Five times after the bell 
had told that ten o’clock had passed did he 
walk from the wheel to the mainmast and 
back. At the sixth turn, just.as he reached 
the rack in which were coiled the maintopsail 
halyards, he stopped suddenly with a nervous 
quickness, while the flashing of his eyes and 
the instantaneous contraction and expansion 
of the muscles of the face showed that a sud- 
den and powerful idea had shot into his mind. 
He quickly resumed his walk, however, and 
the same appearance of cool thought once 
more rested upon his features, 

The wind was now blowing a good topgal- 
lant breeze from south-southeast, and the ship 
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was close hauled upon the starboard tack, and 
stood east half south, under single-reefed top- 
sails and topgallant sails. 

“Mr. Faulkner,” said the captain, again 
stopping in his walk near the mainmast, at 
the same time motioning for his second mate 
to come to him. 

“T have it! Watch my every motion and 
fail not to catch every word I utter. At the 
first opportunity you get, as soon as the men 
are all up, secure the cabin and forecastle 
companion-ways, and arm yourself!” 

This Wallack spoke in a hurried whisper, 
and then raising his voice, he said: 

“Mr. Faulkner, will you go below and tell 
my mate that I should like to see him a mo- 
ment on deck?” Then he added in a whisper: 
“Tell him I have business of the utmost im- 

ce.” 

Faulkner looked a moment into his com- 
mander’s face, as ifhe doubted whether this 
order were given in earnest, but the confident, 
resolute countenance that met his gaze as- 
sured him, and he immediately went below to 
do his errand. In a few moments he return- 
ed, followed by the first mate, who had not 
stopped to dress himself, but came up in his 
simple robe de nuit. 

“Mr. Roland,” said the captain, as his mate 
came on deck, at the same time stepping over 
under the lee of the spanker, “I should not 
have called you had I not the most urgent 
necessity. If you will just step this way out 
of the ear-shot of Faulkner, I will tell you.” 

Roland stepped up to the lee rail, and lean- 
ed his back against it, while the captain stood 
also leaning against the rail, at the mate’s left 
hand. 

“ Roland,” continued he, “I am afraid Mr. 
Faulkner is up to’some evil design.” 

“Ah,” uttered the villain, while a peculiar 
sparkle shot forth from his eyes. “Perhaps 
he has not forgotten the blow you gave him.” 

“Look out, sir! Look out, Roland, or 
you'll be overboard !” 

As Wallack uttered the first syllable of this 
exclamation, he placed his hand upon Ro- 
land’s mouth, and with a crushing, irresistible 
force, he bent him back over the rail. At the 
same instant, he caught the mutineer by the 
leg, and ere the last syllable of his exclama- 
tion fell from his lips, Roland was plunged 
headlong into the sea. All hands on deck had 
heard the captain's apparent warning, but 
none had seen his deed. 

_ “A man overboard!” shouted Wallack, as 
he sprang to the wheel and took the helm 
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from him who held it. “Mr. Roland is over. 
board! Cut away the life buoy there, one of 
you! Main and maintopsail braces, both 
sides! Main clewgarnets and buntlines! Mr. 
Faulkner, rouse up all hands, quick! Let go 
the main tack and sheet, and clue up! Ease 
off the lee braces and round in to‘windward! 
Work lively, men, or we shall lose him! Haul 
out the spanker! Now spring to the stern 
davits, boys! Cut the lashings—don’t stop 
to cast offanything!” . 

These orders had been given at intervals, 
as rapidly as they could be obeyed, and by 
the time all hands were up from below, the 
ship was hove to, with the main-topsail to the 
mast. The boat was lowered from the davits 
and hauled under the quarter, and those who 
were the most anxious to save the mate, were 
the first to leap into it. 

“ Let every oar be manned!” shouted the 
captain, “and you'll save him yet. I can see 
him. He’s caught the life-buoy.” 

The boat pulled eight oars, and with a hand 
at the tiller, she had nine men in her when 
she put off, and, as Wallack had expected, 
these comprised the men he most feared. 
Faulkner saw the whole in an instant, and, 
unobserved by the rest of the crew, who were 
too intently watching the mate, whose white 
shirt could every now and then be seen as he 
rose and fell upon the life-buoy, he sprang 
forward and secured the forecastle companion- 
way, so that the men could not readily obtain 
their arms. When the boat had got nearly to 
where the mate was rolling about in his salt 
bath,’ the captain gradually gave the ship 
weather helm until the main-tepsail was filled 
abaft. Then, as ifthe affair was the result of 
accident, he exclaimed: 

*“ Halloo, I’ve let her off! Mizzen braces, 
boys, and we'll wear round on the other tack.” 

The men mistrusted not, and in a minute 
the mizzen-topsail was squared, 

“ Belay that, and jump to the head braces. 
That will do—belay.” 

As soon as the head braces had been belay- 
ed, part of the men came afl to the main, not 
even yet suspecting that anything but acci- 
dent had to do with the movements of the 
ship. The wind was now nearly astern, and 
of course the ship was rapidly sailing away 
from the boat, which had just picked up Ro- 
land and had turned to come back. 

“ Here, Howell,” said the captain to one of 
the men who had stopped at the starboard 
main brace, “take the helm a moment. Lay 
aft here, all hands,” he ordered, and he step- 
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ped back and beckoned Faulkner to his 
side. 

Instinctively the men obeyed his order. 
“Shall I keep her off, sir?” asked Howell. 

“No!” thundered Captain Wallack, as he 
drew a heavy pistol in each hand, while Faulk- 
ner did the same. “If you move the wheel a 
single spoke, or leave the helm without my 
order, you are a dead man! Stop there!” he 
continued, turning to the five men who had 
now come aft. “ The first man that moves an 
inch till I bid him dies on the spot! Aha, my 
fine fellows, you are well caught. That boat 
astern never will return to this ship. I threw 
your scoundrel leader overboard, and then I 
sent nine more after him, They may find the 
same resting place that they gave poor Gwynn 
and Russell! Ten ofthe sixteen individuals 
who thought to murder me have I disposed of 
by stratagem, but by heavens, I shall need no 
stratagem with the other six, for if one of you 
dare speak a mutinous word—ay, if you dare 
even look a mutinous look, that man is dead 
on the next instant! Walleigh, Burnham and 
Vaughn, step forward here.” 

As the captain spoke, the three men thus 
designated advanced from their companions, 
and trembling at every joint they awaited his 
will. A moment he looked at them as though 
he would have utterly annihilated them with 
his very gaze, and then he said: 

“Tell me, my men, and mind that you tell 
me truly, were you frightened into this bloody 
mutiny, or did you join it of your own free 
will ?” 

“O, Captain Wallack,” exclaimed Walleigh, 
as he fell upon his knees and clasped his hands, 
while the other two followed his example, 
“we were drawn to it, sir. Gwynn and Rus- 
sell had both gone, when Roland threatened 
us if we didn’t join him. As true as there is 
aGod in heaven, we did it to save our own 
lives.” 

“And you, Howell?” said the captain, as 
he turned to the man at the wheel. 

“Walleigh knows, sir,” answered Howell, 

not daring to let go of the wheel, but laying 
his right hand upon his heart, “that I refused 
‘at first, but there were twelve of them, sir, 
and we couldn't help it.” 
“Well, my men, [ believe you,” returned 
Captain Wallack, in a frank tone, “and if you 
prove faithful now, I will not only forgive you, 
but I will never speak of yor fault to your 
harm.” 


“©, God bless you, sir,” ejaculated they all 
in a breath, and the tears of gratitude rolled 
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thick and fast down their weather-beaten 
cheeks. 

“That will do—I will trust you now,” said 
the captain, who saw that they were sincere 
in their protestations. “Now bring me some - 
seizing-stuff from the long-boat, Walleigh, 
and we will soon dispose of Mr. Roland’s two 
remaining companions.” 

The two men were bound without trouble, 
and placed in the long-boat for safe keeping. 
They begged, and they prayed, that they too, 
might be pardoned, but Wallack knew that 
fear of punishment alone actuated them, and 
he would not trust them. 

The ship was soon got in good sailing trim, 
head put northeast by east, and in four days 
she was anchored in Funchal Road, where the 
two mutineers were delivered up to justice, 
and where Captain Wallack obtained men 
enough to man his ship once more for his 
voyage. 

When the Jacob Morgan returned to the 
United States, Captain Wallack learned that 
her owners had given her up as lost. A home- 
ward bound East Indiaman had picked up 
one of her boats, which was found bottom up- 
ward in the water, twelve hundred miles to 
the northward and westward of the Cape 
Verds. 

The villain Roland, and his companions in 
guilt, had indeed met the same grave to which 
they had consigned poor Gwynn and Russell! 
They had thought to make the blue bosom of 
the Atlantic bear them on in their ungodly 
enterprise, but its rolling waves were only 
destined to burst open the gates of eternity, 
and usher their souls into the presence of Him 
who had crushed them in their path of sin! 

THE ANDES. 

The range of mountains called the Andes 
or Cordilleras extends 4300 miles along the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, from the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Straits of Magellan. The 
highest peak is Sorato, in Bolivia, which has 
been ascertained to be 25,250 feet above the 
level of the sea. This is the highest peak of 
land in the world, with one single exception, 
that of Jahavah, one of the peaks of the Him- 
malah Mountains in Asia. It is supposed by 
many that the Cordilleras of Mexico are, to- 
gether with the Rocky Mountains, part of the 
chain of Andes. The highest volcanic peak 
in the world is that of Cotopaxi, one of the 
peaks of the Andes, near Chimborazo, Yol- 
canic mountains are generally isolated, and 
nearly all solitary mountains are volcanic. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. . tet 

A coarse, rugged, plebeian face it was, with 
great crags of cheek bones—a wild amount of 
passionate energy and appetite! But in his 
dark eyes were floods of sorrow, and deepest 
melanchely, sweetness and mystery were all 
there, And often did they seem to meet in 
Luther the very opposite poles in a man’s 
character. He, f.rexample, of whom Richter 
had said that his words were half battles, he, 
when he first began to preach, suffered un- 
heard of agony. 

“O, Dr. Staupitz,” said he to the vicar-gen- 
eral of his order, “I cannot.do it! I shall die 
in three months. Indeed, I cannot do it,” 

Dr. Staupitz, a wise and considerate man, 
said upon this, “ Well, Sir Martin, if you must 
die, you must; but remember that they need 
good heads up yonder, too. So preach, man, 
preach, and then live or die, as it happens.” 

So Luther preached, and lived, and he be- 
came indeed one great whirlwind of energy, 
to work without resting in this world; and 
also before he died, he wrote very many books 
—books in which the true man was—for in 
the midst of all they denounced and cursed, 
what touches of tenderness lay! Look at the 
table-talk, for example. We see in it a little 
bird, having alighted at sunset on a bough of 
a tree that grew in Luther’s garden. 

Luther looked up at it and said, “ That 
little bird, how it cowers down its wings, 
sleeps there so still and fearless, though over 
it are the infinite starry spaces, and the great 
blue depths of immensity! Yet it fears not— 
it is at home. The God that made it, too, is 
there!” The same gentle spirit of lyrical ad- 
miration is in other passages of his books. 
Coming home from Leipsic in the autumn 
season, he breaks forth in living wonder at 
the fields of corn. “ How it stands there,” he 
says, “erect on its beautiful taper stem, and 
bending its beautiful golden head in it—the 
bread of man sent to him yet another year!” 
Such thoughts as these are as little windows, 
through which we gaze into the interior of 
the serene depths of Martin Luther’s soul, 
and see visible, across its tempests and clouds, 
a whole heaven of light and love. He might 
have painted, he might have sung—could have 
been beautiful like Raphael, great like Michael 
Angelo. As it was, the streams of energy and 
modesty met in his active spirit. Perhaps, 
indeed, in all men of his genius, one quality 
strongly developed might force out other 
qualities. Here was Luther, a savage kind of 
& Man, as people thought him—a wild Orson 
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of a man—a mar whose speech was 
a wild torrent that went tearing down rocks 
and trees—and behold him speaking like a 
woman or child! 


THD TWINKLING OF THE STARS, 

According to M. Arago, astronomers and 
others have failed to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of the twinkling of stars on ac- 
count of their failure to give an exact defini- 
tion of the term scintillation. He affirms, 
then, that in so far as naked-eye observers of 
the heavens are concerned, scintillation, or 
twinkling, consists in very rapid fluctuations 
in the brightness of the stars. These changes 
are almost always accompanied by variations 
of color and certain secondary effects, which 
are the immediate consequences of every in- 
crease or diminution of brightness; such as 
considerable alterations in the apparent mag- 
nitude of the stars, and in the length of the 
diverging rays, which appear to issue in dif- 
ferent directions from their centres. It has 
been remarked from a very early age that the 
phenomenon of twinkling is accompanied by 
a change of color. It is asserted that the 
name of Barakeach, given by the Arabians to 
the star Sirius, signifies the star of a thousand 
colors. M. Arago also asserts that the planets 
twinkle. 


+ 


DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

Every year witnesses a recurrence in Eng- 
land of the fear that men of fixed money in- 
come are to be seriously troubled by a depre- 
ciation in the value of gold through its over 
production, The Cassandra cry this year 
comes from Mr. Henry Fawcett, who, in a pa- 
per read lately before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, makes the 
calculation that if the present yield from Aus- 
tralia and California continues during the 
next ten years, £200,000,000 of gold will have 
to be absorbed. After making the most ample 
allowances for the additional gold which 
would be required in consequence of the in- 
crease in wealth and population, he thought 
that during the next ten years not more than 
£60,000,000 of gold could be absorbed by 
Europe without a depreciation in its value. 
The moral of the statement was that this de- 
preciation would fall witb particular severity 
on persons of fixed incomes, and that it was 
sufficiently probable to induce every prudent 
man to take every precaution to obviate its 


consequences. 
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TO MY OWN LITTLE CoT., 


BY EVA ALICE. 


In my own little cot let me live, let me die, 
With the cherished and true let the time glide away ; 
Softly the breezes blow, 
Gently the waters flow, 
Love ever reigneth there, 
Each hour more bright and fair; 
Fresh is the mountain air, smiling the sunny sky— 
Earth's faitest, dearest spot, O, still here I would 
stay ! 


"Neath my own cottage shade let me pass the sweet 
hours, 
‘Where the birds warble clear from each blessom- 
ing tree; 
Life's not a desert drear, 
Friendship is ever dear, 
True hearts are ever bright, 
Shedding their cheerful light— 
Influence sweeter far than summer's bright dowers; 
Cot where the cherished dwell, QO, still there I 
would be! 


What place nearer heaven than the dear sacred 


spot 
Where ail the bright joys cast their heavenly spell ? 
Where life is dutiful, 
Home there is beautiful, 
There doth contentment rest, 
Filling each gentle breast; 
Whilst life on earth doth last, here, ia my little cot: 
QO, here I would linger, where the dearest ones 
dwell! 


Soon from our circle here we, too, shall be flying, 
Leaving these earthly scenes, and dear friends that 
we leve; 

Many will linger here, 

For us shed the parting tear; 

Many have gone before, 

Flown to the brighter shore; 
Death is the pearly gate, O, fear not when dying! 
We enter bright mansions, the Blest Cottage above. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
THE PRISONER OF CABEZAS, 
A STORY OF WOMAN'S DEVOTION, 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


Tue ruins of the old castle, of which the 
following legend is extant, are still standing, 
a dozen leagues from Seville. 

Many, many years ago, when Ferdinand, 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, of happy memory, 
was viceroy, or governor, of the province of 
29 
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Seville, the old Castle of Cabezas was used as 
@ state’s prison for offenders of rank and 
importance. 

Towards sunset, one day in summer, the old 


jailor, Pacheco by name, and his pretty black-. 


eyed daughter, Rosetta, awaited in the court- 
yard the return of the jailor’s assistant, or 
turnkey. 

“ Fidelio not yet returned!” said the jailor, 
a little impatiently. “He must have been de- 
tained a long time at the forge.” 

“Here he comes, father,” answered his 
daughter. 

A youth, apparently not over eighteen, en- 
tered the courtyard, as she spoke. He was 
coarsely attired, in the fashion of the peasants 
of the neighborhood. A tia-box, which an- 
swered the purpose of a post-office, was sus- 
pended from a leathera belt that circled his 
waist. He bore a huge basket upon his back, 
and carried an iron chain in hishand. 

There was something in the appearance of 
this poor boy which was sure to prolong the 
gaze of the passer-by. He was slight almost 
to fragility, but well-formed and graceful. 
His features were regular, his complexion a 
pale olive, and his crispy curls were as black 
as ebony. A large, dafk, earnest eye, fringed 
with long lashes, lighted up his pale face, and 
spoke eloquently of a mind and soul within. 
Some great sorrow had left its traces upon the 
lineaments of the prison boy. 

He dropped the chain upon the pavement. 
and sighed wearily, whilst the jailor and his 
daughter hastened to relieve him of his other 
burdehs. 

“My poor Fidelio,” cried the jailor, with 
much kindness in his coarse voice, “ you have 
labored hard to-day.” 

“True; I am tired,” answered the boy, in 
tones that were strangely sweet and gentle. 
“TI thought they would never have finished 
mending that chain.” 

“ By the mass!” exclaimed Pacheco, raising 
the chain, and testing its strength; “ the pris- 
oners will never succeed in breaking it again. 
Have you the bill ?” 

The boy handed it to the jailor, who exam- 
ined it, shaking his head with satisfaction. 

“T cannot tell the reason,” he pursued, “ but 
since you have been with me, I have saved 
more for the six months than I did a year 
before.” 

“I do the best I can,” answered the boy, 
modestly. 

“You cannot have more zeal and intelli- 
gence,” continued the jailor; “and every 
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day I become more attached to you. You are 
unknown to me; yet, ignorant of your birth 
and friends, still will I cherish you and give 
you my daughter for a wife—for I do believe 
you to be honest.” 

“How soon, dearest father?” asked the 
blushing Rosetta, casting a side glance at 
Fidelio, and wondering that the intelligence 
did not make him as happy as herself. 

“As soon as the governor returns to Seville,” 
answered Pacheco. “He pays his monthly 
visit, shortly, to render an account of the 
prisons. Till then be patient. Your old father 
will pinch himself, but you shall have gold 
enough to purchase happiness,” 

“Nay, Master Pacheco,” responded Fidelio, 
quickly ; “ the union of two hearts is the only 
source of true happiness; and conjugal love— 
ah, that is the first of treasures! There is 
still, however, one which is not less precious 
to me; but all my efforts, I see with grief, are 
not able to obtain it.” 

“A treasure? What is it?” 
jailor, in surprise. 

“ Your confidence,” replied Fidelio. “For- 
give me this reproach. I often see you return 
from those dungeons exhausted with fatigue. 
Why will you not suffer me, to accompany 
you? It would be grateful to me to assist 
your labors and partake of your fatigue.” 

“You know well that my orders are most 
strict,” answered Pacheco; “and that the 
heaviest injunctions are laid on me not to suf- 
fer any one to accompany me in my visits.” 

“We must perform our duty, ’tis true,” re- 
sponded Fidelio, sadly, and with a look of dis- 
appointment; “yet the fatigues daily ex- 
perienced will one day exhaust you.” 

“It is certain I cannot long resist so many 
labors,” returned Pacheco; “the governor, 
notwithstanding his severity, must allow me 
to take you in my visits to these dungeons.” 
A sudden look of joy illuminated the face of 
Fidelio—it was like sunlight breaking through 
asombre cloud. “There is, however, one to 
whom (although I can confide in you) Don 
Basilio will never suffer you to accompany me.” 
“Js it the prisoner of whom we speak at 
times ?” asked Rosetta. 

“The same.” 

“Has he been long confined?” 
Fidelio. 

“ Two years.” 

“Two years?” repeated Fidelio, with vis- 
ible agitation. 

“He must have been a great criminal!” ex- 
claimed Rosetta. 
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“Or must have had great enemies, which js 
the same thing,” said her father. “We never 
could learn from whence he came, or what his 
name is; and often, as I conveyed him his 
slender pittance, he begged to speak with me, 
In my profession we can keep no secrets—] 
would not listen to him; but he will not 
trouble us long ?” 

“Why not?” demanded Fidelio, with 
anxiety. 

“ Orders have been given to starve him!” 
answered Pacheco, in alow whisper. 

Fidelio grew ghastly pale, and clutched at 
Rosetta’s shoulder, as if to save himself from 
falling. 

“ For a month past,” continued the jailor, 
“Don Basilio has ordered me to reduce his 
allowance. He has now but two ounces of 
bread, and a half measure of water in twenty- 
four hours—no light but the glimmer of my 
torch—no straw to rest his wearied head 
upon—his clothes are all decayed, and his ap- 
pearance is misery itself.” 

“QO, father! no more. Look at Fidelio! 
His face is like death, and he can scarcely 
stand,” cried Rosetta. “Do not take Fidelio 
there. He is not accustomed to any such 
sights.” 

“No, dearest Rosetta,’ replied Fidelio, 
striving to recover his composure, and forcing 
a smile to his lips; “but in our calling we 
must be familiar with terrifying objects; and 
I have both strength and courage.” 

“Right my boy!” said Pacheco; “I am 
pleased at your disposition. This will em- 
bolden me to ask the governor’s permission for 
you to attend me in my visits to the 
dungeons.” 

The rolling of drums at this moment an- 
nounced the appearance of the governor. He 
came into the courtyard, followed by a cap- 
tain and a file of soldiers. 

Don Basilio, Governor of Cabezas, was a 
short, stout man, somewhat inclined to obesity, 
with coarse features—marked by a look of 
malignity—reddish hair, and a full beard of 
the same color, giving him a cunning, “foxy” 
appearance. 

He made a change in the sentinels, placing 
new ones, and then turned to Pacheco, 
saying: 

“Where are my despatches ?” 

Pacheco handed him the tin box, and Don 
Basilio examined its contents. One letter did 
not seem to please him. Let us look over his 
shoulder as he reads it. This is what it 
contained : 
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“TJ inform you that the viceroy is acquainted 
that the prison you command contains sev- 
eral victims of arbitrary power. He sets out 
to-morrow to examine your conduct person- 
ally. Take your precautions and endeavor, if 
possible, to evade his researches.” 


“So,” mused Don Basilio, crumpling the 
letter in his hand, “he may know that I now 
hold in fetters that ver? San Lazar whom he 
thinks dead, and on whom I have such just 
cause for vengeance! I shall find means once 
more to deceive him.” He referred again to 
the letter. “He arrives to-day—there is no 
time to be lost.” 

Don Basilio stationed a sentinel upon that 
part of the battlements which overlooked the 
Seville road, with orders to sound a trumpet 
at the first sight of the viceroy’s carriage, 
which he could easily distinguish by the es- 
cort; and then bade Pacheco follow him to 
his private apartment. 

After being closeted an hour with the gov- 
ernor, Pacheco rejoined Fidelio in the court- 
yard. 

“Good news, Fidelio!” he exclaimed. “The 
governor has granted you permission to visit 
with me the secret dungeons this day.” 

“To-day ?” echoed Fidelio, with joy. 

“Yes; and we shall begin by visiting this 
unknown of whom we spoke. He must in 
one hour—die !” 

“Die?” 

“Die! And no vestige of his existence 
must remain. I at first shuddered, like you; 
but Don Basilio informed me the interest of 
the state depends upon it. And I have 
promised—” 

“To assassinate this unhappy man ?” 

“No, not so. We have agreed upon this 

” 


“ Let me hear it.” 

“It is near three o’clock; the prisoners of 
the little pavilion are going to take the air. 
We will avail ourselves of that moment to 
descend, unperceived, into the dungeon in 
which that man is confined; there, without 
exchanging a word with him, or answering a 
question, we shall begin to clear the rubbish 
from the mouth of a deep cistern, which is 
near him. When our work is completed, I 
am to give the signal which the governor has 
ordered. We will then open the door:to a 
masked person, who will perform the rest. 
We will afterwards ascend and divide this 
purse, which the governor has given me. It 


each; but it is on condition that not a word 
shall escape you, that the governor has per- 
mitted you to attend me.” 

Though the boy seemed much agitated, he 
consented to assist the jailor in the vile 
scheme against the prisoner; and when Pa- 
checo, seeing his despondency, attempted to 
cheer him, he replied: 

“We dare not dispute the orders of the 
governor, even if their import is criminal.” 


It was a subterranean dungeon to which the 
jailor and his turnkey descended—dark, slimy, 
noisome. The torch, which the jailor held in 
his hand, faintly illuminated this scene—som- 
bre as a tomb. The stone staircase, crumbling 
and decayed by the damp of ages, was broken 


in many places, and afforded an insecure 
footing. 


choked up by its own curb.and detached por- 
tions of the wall. Near this well, extended at 
full length upon the floor, with an iron chain, 
massive and heavy, fastened to his waist at 
one end, and the other attached to a huge iron 
ring in the floor, lay what appeared to be a 
man. 

The traces of humanity were almost oblit- 
erated in this victim of oppression. His gar- 
ments were a mass of filthy rags. His hair 
and beard had grown to an inordinate length. 
His attenuated fingers, with their long nails, 
looked like the talons of a bird. He was 
emaciated to the last degree. Lying, as he 
did, upon his back, he presented more the 
appearance of a corpse than a living man. 

“ How cold it is!” said Fidelio, shivering, 
as they reached the dungeon floor. 

“It is not surprising,” answered Pacheco, 
“this dungeon is so deep.” 

Fidelio had perceived the prisoner, and, 
hastening to him, knelt beside him and eagerly 
scanned his features. 

“Tt is he!” he murmured; and convulsive 
sobs shook his bosom, and the hot tears 
coursed freely down his cheeks. 

“Come, come!” cried the jailor, impa- 
tiently; “you are too tender hearted. We 
have no time for pity. Assist me to remove 
these stones.” ° 
“ He is dead!” sobbed the boy. 

“That saves us a deal of trouble,” re- 
sponded Pacheco, advancing to the prisoner’s 
side. “ You are mistaken, Fidelio; he is only 
asleep.” 

A ery of joy burst from the boy’s lips. 


contains one hundred pieces of gold—fifty for 


They now commenced their work of remov- 


In the centre of the dungeon was a well, 
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ing the rubbish from the well. The noise 
aroused the captive from his broken slumber. 
He raised himself upon his hands and gazed 
at them, recognizing the jailor. 

“Are you still insensible to the voice of in- 
nocence ?” he asked, plaintively. “ Will you 
never have pity on the unfortunate San 
Lazar ?” 

“What can I do?” answered the jailor, 
gruffly, still continuing his work. “I but 
obey my orders.” 

“TI ask of you nothing contrary to your 
duty,” the prisoner went on to say, “but 
could you not tell me who commands in this 
fortress ?” 

.“ No harm in that,” whispered Pacheco to 
Fidelio. Then he answered: “The governor 
is Don Basilio.” 

The prisoner smiled, bitterly. 

“Don Basilio, say you? I do not wonder, 
then, at my captivity. It is he, then, whose 
peculations against the state I had discov- 
ered, whose life and fame rested in my hands, 
who has found the means to plunge me in 
this abode of misery. He has obtained power 
over me to exercise the most cruel vengeance. 
You are not made to be the accomplice of an 
assassin. Save me, then, from this frightful 
dungeon !” 

The jailor was strangely moved, and for a 
moment Fidelio thought he would grant the 
prisoner’s prayer; but he said, at lengtli: 

“No, it is impossible.” 

The prisoner sank back with a despairing 
groan, aud the jailor worked on in the well; 
but his turnkey seemed smitten with asudden 
palsy. The unhappy captive roused himself 
for a fresh appeal: 

“Tf you will not break these chains,” he 
said, “do not desert me; let not my only 
hope forsake me. Send to Seville; we cannot 
be far from it. Facing the public square 
stayds the hotel which bears my name. Ask 
there for Beatrice San Lazar; let her know I 
still live. Inform her of the place where I 
am in chains, the name of the barbarous man 
who thus persecutes me, and she will obtain 
my release.” 

“Impossible,” again answered the jailor. 
“TI should destroy myself without serving 
you.” 

The prisoner moaned feebly. 

“Since then I must end my days here,” he 
murmured, “soften the bitterness of my suf- 
ferings; let me not expire with misery and 
want. The dampness of the dungeon cramps 
my limbs; for a whole day I have,n t tasted 
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food. D,could you feel my sufferings! For 
pity’s sake, give me a drop of water! It is 
but little; do not refuse it.” 

Even the rough heart of Pacheco was 
moved by this pathetic appeal. 

“All I can offer,” he said, “is the remains 
of a bottle of wine.” 

“Tt is here!” cried Fidelio, snatching it up 
eagerly, and carrying it to the poor captive, 

The prisoner seemed startled by the sound 
of his voice, and gazed at him earnestly, as he 
took the bottle from his hand. 

“ Who is this youth?” he asked. 

“ My turnkey,” answered Pacheco, 

A sigh of disappointment burst from the 
captive’s lips. 

“I thought it was—” He was evidently 
communing with himself. “ But no—I am 
weak—delirious—and strange fancies are in 
my brain.” 

He placed the bottle to his lips and drained 
its contents to the dregs. The wine seemed 
to inspire him with new life. 

Pacheco observed that Fidelio was silently 
weeping, and remarked upon it, conscious 
that his own eyes were not altogether dry. 

“You also weep with me,” returned the 
boy. 

“True; that poor fellow has such a melting 
voice, it goes right to a man’s heart.” Then, 
in a whisper, he added: “Fidelio, we may 
assist him now without fear, for in a few mo- 
ments he will die.” ° 

The boy took a piece of bread from his 
pocket. 

“See here; this little piece of bread, which 
I took for luncheon—” 

“ Beware, Fidelio! should the governor—” 

“O, do not deprive me of so great a 
pleasure.” 

“I cannot consent to this extreme im- 
prudence.” 

“ You said, but now, without fear we may 
assist him, for shortly he must die.” 

“ Well, give it to him.” 

And as Fidelio held the morsel of bread to 
the prisoner’s lips, he closed upon it raven- 
ously. His short repast ended—and it was 
astonishing how much that little wine 
and bread had recruited his exhausted 
strength—he passed his attenuated hand over 
the smooth brow of the boy, and looked 
eagerly in his eyes. , 

“ No, no,” he cried, with sudden animation, 
“ this cannot be fancy—I am not mad—you 


are—’ 


The utterancé of further words was checked 
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by a shrill whistle. Pacheco had given the 
signal. 

A man attired as a soldier, and wearing a 
mask, descended the staircase. 

“Is everything ready?” he asked, his voice 
sounding hollow and discordant beneath his 
mask. 

“Yes,” answered the jailor. 

“Send that boy away.” 

Pacheco motioned Fidelio to withdraw, and 
then inquired: 

“Shall I unchain him ?” 

“No,” answered the mask; and then un- 
sheathing a dagger, he advanced upon the 
prisoner. But he found himself confronted 
by the slight form of Fidelio, who exclaimed, 
with great determination: 

“Hold! he shall not die; I will defend 
him.” 

The astonishment of the mask was equalled 
by that of Pacheco, and they cried out, almost 
simultaneously : 

“Stand aside, rash boy!” 

“Fidelio, what do you mean ?” 

“He shall not die,” repeated the youth, 
doggedly, “ or I will perish with him. Pacheco, 
I will tell you what this means. Yes, here— 
even here, will I disclose all. Know that this 
orphan whom you have protected—this turn- 
key, who for six months has served you fuith- 
fully, is—a woman ! a woman inspired by the 
holiest feeling that ever filled a human breast. 
In a word, behold Beatrice San Lazar, the 
wire of this suffering man!” 

Three exclamations followed this declara- 
tion. A cry of thanksgiving from the lips 
of the captive, who struggled up, all chained 
as he was, to clasp his wife to his heart; a 
cry of astonishment from Pacheco; and a 
howl of rage from the mask. 

“Do not suffer the blood of my husband to 
be shed by that monster,” Beatrice (as we 
must now call her) continued, appealing to 
Pacheco. “ Heaven has directed my steps to 
this abode of horrors to prevent the blackest 
of murders. Assist me, you whom he has 
chosen for his support, and obey the decrees 
of eternal justice !” 

“Would you yield to a woman,” cried the 
mask, furiously, “and forget at once your 
duty and your fortune? See who I am!” 


He tore away the mask, disclosing the fea- 


tures of Don Basilio. 
“The governor!” faltered the jailor. 
There seemed to be nothing but surprises 
in store for the jailor that day. 
“ Here are an hundred pieces of gold,” con- 
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tinued Don Basilio, knowing that cupidity 
was the jailor’s weakness. “You know my 
power, my credit, my treasures—will you de- 
sert me? Separate them !” 

Pacheco had little time for deliberation, for 
at that moment the blast of a trumpet echoed 
above. The viceroy was approaching. Don 
Basilio hastened rapidly from the dungeon, 
bidding Pacheco follow. 

“ Do not forsake us!” cried Beatrice, cling- 
ing to Pacheco, as he was going; “do not be- 
tray us to that vile assassin!” 

Unheeding her entreaty, he cast her rudely 
off, and hastened up the stairs. The heavy 
door clanged to, and she heard the iron bolts 
shoot into their sockets. She also was a 
prisoner. 

Had all her exertions ended in this poor re- 
sult? Had she but discovered her husband, 
to share his captivity ? 

Sick, heart-oppressed and hopeless, she 
stole back to her husband, and lay down to 
die by his side. But the long-suffering cap- 
tive had forgotten his sorrows in her dear 
presence. He raised her caressingly in his 
arms, forgetful of all else. 

“Ts it not an illusion?” he cried. “Do I 
hold you in these arms? This moment re- 
pays an age of sorrow. But say, for I cannot 
comprehend it, by what prodigy did you 
discover me ?” 

“ By the eagerness which Don Basilio used, 
to make himself governor of this fortress,” 
answered Beatrice, “I was assured you were 
confined in it. I left Seville, without impart- 
ing my project to any one, and came alone, on 
foot, and was admitted, under this disguise, 
as the turnkey of the prison, and succeeded 
in interesting the jailor, his daughter, and 
even the governor himself.” 

“ How could you bear so many fatigues?” 

“You inspired me, and my strength was 
inexhaustible.” 

“And suffer so many humiliations ?” 

“That I did not. Nothing is humiliating 
when it exalts the heart.” 

“ Never, O, never before was the heroism of 
love carried to this extent!” cried San Lazar, 
fervently, as he pressed her to his heart. 

Beatrice had her reward. She felt that if 
the next moment should be her last, the bless- 
ing her husband had pronounced upon her 
richly repaid ber for all her trials and sorrows 


past. 
The bolts grated, and the heavy door swung 


open. 
“Hark!” whispered Beatrice, clinging im- 
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pulsively to that form once so powerful, but 
now so fearfully. wasted; “they approach; 
these are our last moments.” 

“ There is no hope left,” returned San Lazar, 


- with fortitude; “but in suffering death, my 


consolation will be to die in your arms.” 

There was the gleam of so many torches 
descending the stairs, that even this gloomy 
dungeon became quite light. 

Foremost among the group who entered the 
dungeon—for there was quite a number of 
persons—was a man of noble presence richly 
attired. He was closely attended by Don 
Basilio and Pacheco. 

“There they are, my lord,” exclaimed 
Pacheco; “save them.” 

“Whom do I see?” cried San Lazar, in 
amazement; “ Don Ferdinand?” 

Even so.” 

“T come to break your chains and end your 
misfortunes,” answered the noble-looking per- 
sonage, who was no other than the good Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, Viceroy of Seville. “ Un- 
chain this victim of persecution,” he con- 
tinued, turning to his attendants. “Stay; 
give me the keys of these unmerited fetters.” 
The keys were placed in his hands, and, upon 
receiving them, he presented them to Beatrice. 
“It is to you, heroic woman,” he proceeded, 
“the honor of delivering your husband is 
due.” 

And Beatrice undid the chains, and raised 
her husband to his feet, free once again. Who 
can doubt that a proud heart swelled within 
her bosom ? 

And now a strange and fearful retribution 
was enacted. By order of the viceroy, Don 
Basilio was chained in the very spot from 
whence San Lazar had just been removed. In 
vain did San Lazar and Beatrice plead for 
him; the viceroy was inflexible—his ‘con- 
fidence had been too terribly abused. 

They all quitted the dungeon, leaving Don 
Basilio to his fate. But the captivity of the 
detected villain was not destined to be of long 
duration. He went mad one night. and 
freed.himself by dashing his brains out against 
the ragged edge of the well. 1 

San Lazar returned to Seville, and was re- 


instated in all his former oftices of trust; and 


he and Beatrice forgot their past sorrows in 
their present happiness. 
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The first vessel built on this continent, says 
the Historical Magazine, was the Virginia, of 
Sagadoc, which made its first voyage in 1608, 
from the mouth of the Kennebec to Europe. 


SLEEP. 
Death from old age has been compared to 
falling asleep, never to awaken again in this 
world; and hence the transition is easy toa 
lucid consideration of the phenomena of sleep, 
“ nature’s soft nurse,” so. necessary to our ex- 
istence. Death or madness must be the re- 
sult of a long-continued absence of this great 
restorer; so felt and said Byron in his last ill- 
ness. Sir Benjamin Brodie mentions the case 
of a gentleman who, from intense anxiety, 
passed six entire days without sleep. At the 
end of this time he became affected with illu- 
sions of such a nature that it was necessary 
to place him in confinement, After some 
time he recovered perfectly. He had never 
shown any signs of mental derangement be- 
fore, nor had any one of his family, and he has 
never been similarly affected since. Those 
who have been subjected to cruel tortures 
have declared that the most intolerable was 
the deprivation of sleep; and as this was one 
of the modes of treating the unhappy old 
women who fell into the hands of the witch- 
finders, it may account for some of their illu- 
sions, and the crazy confessions they made, 
The sick-nurse frequently has recourse to 
stimulants, which indeed remove for a time 
the uneasiness and languor occasioned by the 
want of sleep. But thé temporary relief is 
dearly purchased, and those who have recourse 
to alcohol on such occasions, should know 
that it does not create nervous powgr, but only 
enables the recipient to use up that which is 
left, leaving him more in need of rest than 
ever, when the stimulus has ceased to act. 


THE LION AND ITS YOUNG. 

In bringing home food for its young, the 
lion has recourse to an expedient well worth 
the consideration of scientific men, and caleu- 
lated to puzzle those who disbelieve in the 
magnetic power of animals. As the lair in- 
habited by the lioness and her young is always 
at a considerable distance from the Arab en- 
campments, it would be a difficult task for the 
lion to carry or even drag an ox or a horse 80 
far. avoid this labor, he brings home a 
living @imal. Yes, reader, incredible as it 
may appear, the lion possesses the power of 
compelling a bull to leave the herd, and can 
force him to precede him, in whatever direc- 
tion he pleases, for a whole night, thus lead- 
ing him into the most inaccessible mountains. 


Ambition is but avarice, masked and walk- 
ing upon stilts. 
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MY WIDOW. 


BY N. P DARLING. 


I saw her first at the springs; 
Ah, think you I shall ever forget 
The glance of her soft, dark eyes 
When sweet Jennie and I met? 
’Twas a tender and pleasing thrill 
When her dark curls swept my cheek, 
And a smile played round her rosy mouth, 
That more than words could speak. 


A widow !—but young and fair; 
And a man must be a dunce . 
To suppose that a heart that could love at all, 
Could only love but once. 
And she told me again and again, 
As I pressed her to my breast, 
That of all she had ever seen, 
She loved me the dearest and best. 


We were married next day in church, 
And our guests were the highest ton; 
And jewels that glittered like starry skies 

Shone upon the bride I won. 
But what availed her wealth? 

I longed to be drowned in the Styx; 
At home she'd a sad incumbrance: 

Fine childreX—but gad, there was six! 
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A NIGHT ON MOUNT MONROE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ir was a gay party that rode out of the 
courtyard of the Crawford House, that beau- 
tiful August morning, equipped for the toil- 
some ascent of Mount Washington. 

The gentlemen were laughingly prophesy- 
ing the speedy repentance of the ladies, when 
they should see how really rough and fright- 
ful the bridle path would grow by-and-by; 
the ladies protesting that only the gentlemen 
were frightened; and amid the pleasant hilar- 
ity, the weather-stained guides touched their 
hats to the crowd of loungers on the piazza, 
spoke to the little shaggy mountain horses, 
and the cavalcade was lost to view in the 
Spruce and hemlock thicket which covers the 
first part of the Crawford bridle path. 

There were but ten of the party—four ladies, 
and six gentl besides the guides. All 
were mounted on the tough, rough-coated 
horses that are alone suited to this hard ser- 
vice; the gentlemen in nondescript suits of 
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clothing, borrowed at.the hotel—the ladies in 
coarse riding habits and straw hats. 

A few words will suffice for the introduc- 
tion of the larger portion of the party. Three 
were family men—New York merchants, with 
their ladies, two were Harvard students, ac- 
quaintances of the families ; one was a strange 
gentleman who had reached the mountains 
from Canada, and had been recommended by 
the landlord to take this opportunity of as- 
cending in company with the others; instead 
of waiting, as he had proposed, till the follow- 
ing day, and then going up with a guide by 
himself. 

He had been presented simply as Mr. Ridge- 
wood of Philadelphia, and this was all his 
companions of to-day knew ofhim. His ap- 
pearance was, however, in his favor. He was 
indisputably handsome, but there was a cer- 
tain look of ennui, varied at times by some- 
thing almost reckless, in the expression of his 
great dark eyes, that might have satisfied a 
close observer that Mr. Ridgewood had drunk 
deeply of what we call the pleasures of life, 
and found them but the apples of Sodom. 

The other member of the party deserves 
more than a passing notice, A beautiful wo- 
man like Constance Leach always receives 
more. She was a New York belle, in her 
third season, chaperoned to the mountains by 
Mrs. Randolph, the stately lady whose iron 


| gray horse led the cortege. 


Close behind Miss Leach rode Arthur Hurst, 
the only one of her satellites who had followed 
her on her northern tour. Mr. Hurst was just 
let loose from Harvard—two years advanced 
in his legal studies—an aristocrat with wealth 
amply sufficient to keep up his state, and 
deeply in love with Miss Leach. The lady’s 
mother favored the high bred suitor; Con- 
stance said little on the subject, Mr. Hurst 
was an agreeable companion—she felt no par- 
tieular respect or regard for him beyond that. 
She was content to let him remdin as her 
friend. 

Men called her beautiful. This morning 
she was more than that. The keen mountain 
air had flushed her cheek toa more vivid 
crimson, and threw the loose masses of hair 
into ripples of ebon light. Her dark, earnest 
eyes glowed as she looked out qver the mag- 
nificent picture opening around her, her soul 
stood dumb amid those altars built by the 
hand of the living God! 

She took no part in the merry conversation 
going on around her—indeed, it was doubtful 
if she heard it. She wanted to keep silence, 
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and worship thus, the infinitude of grandeur 
in which all thought of self was lost. 

The path grew rough and toilsoine. The 
rugged brow of Mount Clinton was reached 
and passed. Mount Pleasant and Franklin 
were gained, and then they descended into 
the valley going between Franklin and Mon- 
roe, that twin brother of the imperial Mount 
Washington. 

Constance was weary of riding, and despite 
the protestations of the guide, she would dis- 
mount, and walk awhile. Mr. Hurst dismount- 
ed also, and the two scrambled over the rocks, 
gathering unique mosses, and burdening 
themselves with bits of stones as souvenirs. 
Hurst soon became fatigued, and returtied to 
his horse, but Constance begged to go on foot 
a little longer, it was such a relief from the 
unsteady seat on her pony. 

How it happened she hardly knew—éshe had 
only stepped aside over the rocks for a mo- 
ment, to gather a cluster of scarlet berries 
that hung from the cleft side of a huge boul- 
der; and when she looked about her, the en- 
tire party were out of sight. She was alone! 
She started at a swift pace, to follow them, as 
she thought, but it was growing strangely 
dark around her, and there was a cold mist 
over everything, like that which surges up at 
random from the heart of the ocean. The 
golden rift of sunshine that a moment before 
had illuminated the granite forehead of Mount 
Franklin, was struck out, and only a dense 
white vapor remained in its place. 

A terrible sense of desolation swept over 
her, as she hurried through the almost blind- 
ing fog, stumbling over sharp stones, and 
bruising her flesh against unseen masses of 
rocks. 

A sudden turn brought her face to face 
with some dark object, and before she uttered 
the scream that rose to her lips, Mr. Ridge- 
wood add her. 

“Pardon, me if I frightened you? I knew 
the danger you incurred in turning aside from 
the beaten path for one moment, and I took 
the responsibility of following you. Let us 
go back!” 

She yielded her trembling hand readily, it 
was so pleasant to have his companionship in 
this dreary gloom. On they went, always as- 
cending, across rocks so sharp that they tore 

“the tender feet of the lady, and over chasms 
80 wide that she had only to submit passively 
while this stranger lifted her across, 

For an hour they proceeded thus, but no 
trace of the white bridle path appeared. All 


was whirling mist, and gaunt, black, shapeless 
rocks. Nothing to tell that ever the foot of 
man had passed that way. Slowly the con- 
viction forced itself upon the mind of Mr. 
Ridgewood, that it was useless to go on—they 
were lost! He stopped under the shelter of a 
great cliff, and put his travelling shawl over 
the shoulders of his companion. 

“ Miss Leach,” he said, “1 think you have 
a brave heart—can you bear to know that we 
are lost ?” 

“T have known it all along,” she said, qui- 
etly. “What shall we do?” 

“T judge it best to remain here until the 
fog clears. A single misstep in this uncer- 
tain light might send us to destruction. See!” 

Even as he spoke, the spray momentarily 
lifted, and showed them, lying at their very 
feet, the black, fathomless abyss of a vast 
ravine filled with clouds of seething vapor. 
Constance shuddered and drew back. 

“Men have perished on these mountains 
before now,” she said, reflectingly. “I won- 
der if their fate will be ours ?” 

“T trust not. This is the forerunner ofa 
mountain storm, perhaps, and at this season 
of the year, such visitations are brief, I think. 
We shall have the sun out soen. We must be 
patient and wait.” 

Constance leaned back against the rock— 
Mr. Ridgewood stood near with folded arms. 
The wild desolation of the situation was ter- 
ribly sublime. Below them, hundreds of fath- 
oms away, they could hear the sullen ery ofa 
mountain stream, all around them sounded 
the hollow wail of the wind in the stout trees, 
and afar off, over all, rose the ominous peal of 
thunder. 

Then there fell a soundless calm. The very 
silence smote on the ear ten times more dread- 
ful than the voice of the fiercest tempest. 
There was a blinding flash of lightning from 
the cloudy gulf below, accompanied by 4 
burst of thunder almost deafening, echoed 
from cliff to cliff till the whole place seemed 
alive with the roar, and then the thick cloud 
swooped down, and the rain f}] in a torrent. 

Ridgewood sheltered Constance the best he 
could, but both were drenched. The shower 
lasted only a few moments, then rolled away 
in regal state with its awe-inspiring panoply 
of lightning and thander, to invest some other 
touring cliff. But the air did not clear. It 
was still vapory and indistinct, and the dark- 
ness grew slowly, but surely, warning them 
that early night was,at hand. Mr. Ridgewood 
sat down beside Constance, and looked at her 
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with a strange expression of interest. It had 
been long since the man’s heart had suffered 
itself-to open to kindly sympathy. 

“Miss Leach,” he said, “it is inevitably 
certain that we must remain here to-night. 
There seems no other way. IfIcould only 
find the path, I might bring you assistance.” 

She clung frantically to his hand. 

“QO, do not leave me! I would rather die 
than be left here alone! You will stay, Mr. 
Ridgewood ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. But I had fear- 
ed my presence might be objectionable. You 
know nothing of me—you would prefer the 
utterest solitude to my company, if you could 
look into all the secret sins of my past life. 
It may be a singular time and place for a con- 
fession of this kind, but I am impelled to tell 
you just how vile a man I have been, and then 
see if you will still ask me to stay. I was the 
son of poverty,” he went on rapidly—* my 
father died while I was yet a boy, leaving my 
mother to my care. She loved me—I loved 
her with my whole soul. Only the remem- 
brance of her sweet love has kept me from 
utter ruin. After awhile another love came 
between us. I do wrong to call it love—I 


should say passion. O, Isabel, Isabel! false | 


and fair! To me she was the loveliest thing 
this side of heaven. For her sake I left my 
mother in her age, and went to a foreign land 
that I might win gold with which to purchase 
the hand already plighted to me. Five years 
I toiled, cheered by her letters, made happy 
by the thought of what was to come, and then, 
arich man, I returned to my native land. 
. Returned to find Isabel two years married, 
and ready to laugh at what she called our 
heartless flirtation. It was wicked, I knew, 
but then and there I cursed her, and the curse 
was not a vain one. To-day she is the wretch- 
ed inmate of a madhouse, her husband perish- 
ed by her hands, and her children blush at the 
mention of their mother’s name. Well, after 
that, I plunged recklessly into dissipation. 
My mother was dead—died without giving 
me her blessing. Whom had I to live for? 
Little a man like me cares for the approba- 
tion of those who do not loye him. I tried 
every excess. I drank, I gambled, I sinned 
deeply and darkly, but thank God! the mem- 
ory of my mother kept me from wronging a 
single one of her sex. That, and only that, 
kept me back. For years I have been what 
the world leniently calls a ‘man of fashion.’ 
T have been flattered and caressed in society 


because of my wealth. Beautiful women have 


smiled on me, and innocent girls would have 
bound their white souls unto mine, so deeply 
stained. Lately, have grown restless; this 
kind of life is terrible. I have felt at times an 
almost unconquerable desire to end it off en- 
tirely, and know what comes after death. But 
I weary you. I have told you what I am— 
will you let me stay now ?” 

“You loved your mother—you love her 
still ?” she said, slowly. 

“Love her! My mother! a single word of 
hers, if she could speak to me out of heaven, 
would bend me to her will likea very child. 
My mother! but for my faith in her, I had 
forsworn the God who made me.” 

Constance laid her hand on his. 

“TI trust the man who loved his mother, 
Mr. Ridgewood. Iam not afraid of you. I 
want you to stay with me.” 

A strong emotion shook the frame of Guy 
Ridgewood. He bent down over the little 
soft hand, and when he lifted his face, it was 
wet with something besides the rain. 

“ Will you help me to lead a better life? If 
we escape from this peril alive, will you be 
my friend afterward ?” 

“ Afterward,and always,” she said, solemnly. 

“ And I—so help me Heaven, from this hour 
forth, will never think a thought, or do a deed, 
the knowledge of which -would cause the 
cheek of Constance Leach to redden for him 
whom she had once called friend !” 

A little silence fell between them, broken 
by a wild, wailing cry, coming up from the 
pathless wilderness below. The blood in 
Ridgewood’s veins grew cold; once before he 
had heard a cry like that, the cry of the terri- 
ble caracal in the forests of Asia. There was 
but one other animal of that kin, the dread- 
ed Siberian lynx, which even the well-armed 
hunter shrinks from attacking. These crea- 
tures were very rare, and confined almost en- 
tirely to the tangled ravines in the heart of 
the mountains, where they preyed upon the 
smaller beasts, but sometimes, driven by hun- 
ger, they had been known to ascend to the 
highest cliffs, and attack whatever came in 
their way. 

Ridgewood’s courage had been tried more 
than once in his life, and now he nerved him- 
self for the contest. He was unarmed, his 
only weapon a keen pocket knife, which he 
drew forth and unclasped. 

Constance, white as the fog itself, stood just 
behind him, waiting breathlessly the appear-— 
ance of the unknown foe, She had but a mo- 
ment of suspense. Through the gloom gleam- 
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ed a pair of eyes like fiery coals, and over the 
rocks crept the long lithe form of the lynx, 
swaying from side to side, lashed slowly with 
the cat-like tail. 

Ridgewood cast one glance back at the girl, 
and then sprung forward just in time to save 
her from the clutches of the animal. He put 
out his arm to ward off the blow of the savage 
paw, and it was crushed to the elbow in the 
powerful jaws of the brute. 

Ridgewood’s nature was brave and indom- 
itable. He had never yet yielded—he scorn- 
edtonow. He closed with the lynx in a 
deadly embrace, and though his flesh was 
fearfully torn, and he was wet with his own 
blood, he never relaxed his efforts. Back and 
forth across the throat of his assailant, he 
drew the fatal knife. It reached the vital part 
at last, and with a fearful cry the monster 
rolled back among the rocks, dragging the 
man with him. There was a struggle, but it 
ended soon. Ridgewood had triumphed. The 
lynx was in the death agony. 

Constance sprang to the spot, and with her 
feeble strength unclasped the gripe of the dy- 
ing beast from the body of her deliverer. 
Ridgewood, faint from pain and loss of blood, 
could only drag himself a few feet from the 
scene of the conflict, and sink exhausted upon. 
the ground. ‘ 

She brought water from the hollows of the 
rock and bathed his forehead, she bound up 
his lacerated arm with her silken scarf, she 
held his head in her lap and besought him to 
rally, if only to speak to her once more. 

All the night through he lay in that deadly 
stupor, but when the morning broke, fair and 
calm, the first ray of sunlight aroused him.’ 
He rose to a sitting posture and looked 
around, realizing but dimly his situation. The 
dead lynx restored his memory. 

Clear and distinct, marked by the white 
stones that had been thrown out in its con- 
struction, he saw the bridle path, not twenty 
rods distant. He pointed it out to Constance. 

“Save yourself,” he said. “Yonder lie 
safety and life. For me,it matters little. You 
are young, beautiful, and beloved; secure 
your safety now, before another storm cloud 
sweeps down upon the mountain.” 

But she never moved from her old position. 
Smoothing back the soft hair from his fore- 
head, she answered, steadily: 

“No, I will wait to have my deliverance 
with you.” 

It came even sooner than they had dared to 
hope. A wild halloo from far above them 
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rent the@ir, the name of Constance, called in 
the voice of Mr, Hurst. She answered him 
back-strong and clear, and a few moments 
later the whole party of the previous day was 
on the spot. Of course Constance was caress- 
ed and congratulated; and of course all the 

dies admired, and exclaimed over the braye- 
ry of Mr, Ridgewood. 

For themselves, they had little to tell, ex- 
cept the agony they had suffered on Miss 
Leach’s account, and of the fruitless endeay- 
ors the guides had made to discover her, 
They had been all night at the search, assist- 
ed by the gentlemen of the party, while the 
ladies, under the guard of a foot traveller who 
had come along opportunely, proceeded to 
the Summit House, | 

A rude litter of the boughs of trees was 
constructed, and thus they carried Ridge- 
wood down to the Crawford House. A sur- 
geon stopping there dressed his wounds; but 
all his efforts of skill were not sufficient to 
ward off the fever that had already fastened 
upon him. That night he was ina raving 
delirium. 

And that very night, sitting within the 
mountain shadows on the piazza of the hotel, 
Arthur Hurst asked the hand of Miss Leach 
in marriage, and wasrefused, Why, she could 
not have told. A week ago, shé might have 
answered him differently—but now, there was 
no other course, 

Three days later the party left the Moun- 
tains, but before they departed, Constance 
went to the sick chamber of Mr. Ridgewood. 
He was not able to converse much, but he 
hoped to see her that winter in New York. 


and went away. 

That winter Constance Leach went down 
to the wharf to see a company of friends set 
sail for Europe. They were on board; she 
stood on the quay waiting for the boat to 
start. Some one brushed hastily past her. 
The indescribable thrill that passed ‘through 
her frame made her turn to look after the 
stranger, but it was no stranger; she saw Guy 
Ridgewood. His eyes met hers, he came to- 
wards her. He was dressed for travelling, 
and the pile of phggage near by spoke of a 
long absence, perhaps. He touched her ex- 
tended hand. 

“Will you wish me a bon voyage, my 
Sriend ?” he asked, with agitation. 

“ Where are you going ?” 
“To the East.” Something in her face must 


have encouraged him to speak, for he contin- 


She gave him her hand to kiss, said good-by, — 
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ued: “I shall never return. This whole con- 
tinent is not wide enough to hold you and I, 
Constance Leach, unless we dwell together! 
I,even I have dared to love you, and as the 
only recompense I can make, I will put the 
ocean between us.” 

She laid her other hand on his arm. 

“O, Guy,” she said, “do not go! Stay 
with me, We will dwell together.” 

His fingers closed O¥er hers, his lips mur- 
mured some low, impassioned words, lost to 
all ears but hers, and then the steamer sailed 
without him. 

A week afterwards they were married. 
The fashionable world wondered and com- 
mented, but Constance Ridgewood cared little. 
She was happy in her husband's love. 

To-day there is no one more esteemed, more 
widely known for his benevolent humanity 
and Christian virtues, than Guy Ridgewood; 
but to his wife, under God, he attributes it all. 


JAPANESE FISHING. 

During the last days of April the sea-shore 
was lined with natives of both sexes, who 
were busily engaged in catching a curious 
species of fish, which, it seems, visits these 
parts for a few days at this season of the year. 
The mode of catching the fish was novel and 
interesting. Each fisherman has a pair of de- 
coys—that is, living fish of the same kind as 
the intended prey. A long line was attached 
to each fish, being fastened to the skin on the 
topof its head. The slack of this line was 
wound up on a piece of wood, and unrolled at 
the pleasure of the fisherman. Then a net 
was fastened to and slung between two bam- 
boo poles, these forming the two sides of a 
triangle. The third side of the triangle was 
open, with the mouth of the net hanging be- 
neath it, and in this state it was pushed for- 
ward into the sea. The line was now unroll- 
ed, and the decoys were sent forth into deep 
waters, to make friends with other members 
of the tribe who were still free. A sufficient 
time being allowed for these gay deceivers to 
geta congregation around them and to expa- 
tiate on the luxuries of the land, the fisher- 
. Man hauls the line gently home until the de- 
coys and their near friends, who have followed 
them, get into the water above his net. The 
net is then lifted rapidly upward out of the 
water, and decoys and decoyed are entangled 
in its meshes. The latter are taken out, and 
putin a basket on shore, while the former 
are sent to sea again in search of new friends. 
—Yedoand Pekin. 
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THE WOLF IN A TRAP. 

When the wolf is once within a trap, he be- 
comes the most cowardly of animals, and will 
permit itself to be handled without showing 
the least signs of animation, or attempting to 
resist the hand of its destroyer. The sensa- 
tion of imprisonment appears to deprive it of 
all energy, and it sometimes happens that a 
trapped wolf is so entirely destitute of self- 
control, that it has permitted the hunter to 
drag it from the trap and to make it lie pas- 
sively by his side, while he re-sets the trap 
for the occupancy of another victim. On one 
occasion, a pitfall trap contained two occu- 
pants, one awolf and the other a poor old 
woman, who had unfortunately fallen into the 
pit when returning from her work. The wolf 
was so cowed by finding itself entrapped, that 
it made no attempt to injure its fellow-prison- 
er, but lay quietly at the bottom of the pit, 
and was shot in the morning by a peasant. 


METHOD. 

We are in danger of ruining our promising 
plans, in themselves very good, by the habit 
of putting off till to-morrow what may be 
done to-day. “That letter may be.answered 
to-morrow ; that request of my friend may be 
attended to to-morrow, and he will be no 
loser.” True, but you are the loser; for the 
yielding to one such temptation, is the signal 
for the yielding up the whole citadel to the 
enemy. “That note and that valuable fact 
may be recorded in my commonplace book 
to-morrow. ‘True, but every such indulgence 
is a heavy loss to you. Every hour should be 
perseveringly filled up. But this is not all. 
It is not sufficient to take for your motto, 
with the immortal Grotius, “ Hora ruit,” but 
let it be filled up aceording to some plan. 
One day filled up according to a previous 
plan is worth more than a week filled up 
without any plan 


PANAMA HATS. 

Guayaquil is the great depot for Panama 
hats, eight hundred thousand dollars worth 
being sold annually, The grass of which they 
are made, is found chiefly in the neighboring 
province of San Cristoval. They can be 
braided only in the night or early morning, as 
the heat in the daytime renders the grass brit- 
tle. It takes a native about three months to 
braid one of the finest quality, and I saw some 
hats which looked like fine linen,and are 
valued at fifty dollars apiece, even here,— 
Three Years in Chili. 
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BELLS. 


BY D. GILBERT DEXTER. 


Bells—hear the chiming bells! 
Precious words their music tells— 
Chiming, ringing, 
Ringing, chiming: 
Morning bells are sweetly pealing 
At the daylight’s first revealing. 


Bells—hear the tolling bell! 
~ Solemn sounds its echoes tell— 
Tolling solemn, 
Solemn tolling: 
Tis a voice that starts from slumber, 
Sadly pealing, strikes the number. 


Bells—Sabbath bells are sweetly pealing ! 
Their joyous notes o’er parish stealing— 
Pealing joyful, 
Joyful pealing : 
Bids the Christian’s heart to praying, 
Warns the steps of all from straying. 


Bells—evening bells are tapping lightly, 
Stirring tocsin greets us nightly— 
Lightly tapping, 
Tapping lightly : 
Bids us haste to cot and chamber, 
Bids to rest, and calls for slumber. 


Bells—some are pealing notes of gladness, 
Others peal deep strains of sadness: 
Gladness, sadness, 
Sadness, gladness: 
All are teachers, strict in measure, 
Some of sorrow, some of pleasure. 


— 


COUSIN ROGER'S LETTER. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Ir was very hard upon me that Cousin 
Roger should take a fancy to go into the 
army. Father and mother I had none; nor 
yet sisters. Two brothers were living far 
away in the West, whom I had not seen since 
I was a child, and whose years and attain- 
ments, as dimly known through the medium 
of letters, were almost a terror tome. But 
dear Cousin Roger was my familiar friend. 
He was a little older than I—just enough to 
put us upon the same level; for I think the 
feminine mind comes to maturity sooner than 


: the masculine, I suppose upon the same prin- 


ciple of fitness that brings the rose to perfec- 


tion in a few brief summers, while stronger 
things, like the oak, are yet in the crude state 
of incomplete growth. There was a time 
when I patronized Cousin Roger, and held 
myself not a little above him; but, all at 
once, he took a sudden step forward, cast his 
boyhood behind him, and stood before me a 
grown man. Now I did not dare criticise his 
opinion, or laugh at taste, and he became 
too gallant to ridicule My Latin and my girl- 
fashion of driving. 

When the war broke out, Roger was one of 
the first to go. I might have known it would 
be so from the way he had talked all that win- 
ter when the tempest of war was_ brewing. 
But when he told me his intention, I more 
than half repented that I had ever fanned his 
patriotism by warm words, and was almost 
tempted to try to dissuade him from going; 
not that it would have been of any use, as I 
knew in my inmost heart, and would only 
have lowered me in his eyes. 

You see Iam not formed in a very heroic 
mould. Indeed, I frankly confess that I am a 
coward; certainly in respect of cows, dogs, 
fire-arms, thunder and similar terrors. In any 
sphere quite beyond my reach, as braving a 
pestilence, or in the midst of a shipwreck, I 
have no doubt I should be a heroine. Why 
should I have? My courage in those matters 
has never been disproved, and, of course, no 
one can impugn it. But my heart was over- 
whelmed with anxiety for Cousin Roger. It 
seemed impossible that he should survive the 
first battle. It isa mystery to me to-day that 
any one escapes. 

Consequently, when a longer time than 
usual elapsed, and I did not receive a letter, I 
was a prey to all sorts of nervuus forebodings. 
I imagined poor Roger lying on the terrible 
battle-field untended—thirsting, fainting, dy- 
ing. I had no peace by day or night. And so 
for this reason I hesitated when I was asked 
to teach the school in the south district at 
Wrexford. It was two miles and a half to the 
post-office, said Mr. Cutler, the committee 
man. 


“Dear me! that would never do. How 
often do you go?” 

“O,every day almost; some one of the 
neighbors goes up, except in haying or rainy 
weather, and then sometimes we don’t hear 
for a week.” 

Dubious prospect, certainly; but you know 
there is an old proverb that “beggars can’t be 
choosers,” and I think that the multitudes of 
applicants for every petty school are not far 
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from the.mendicant condition. Sometime, 
when I have matured several valuable thoughts 
which have grown out of my own experience, 
Lintend to publish a book,vindicating women’s 
ability and right to be artisans and merchants. 
It will be a scathing satire upon men-milliners 
and other small-hearted bipeds in similar po- 
sitions, and will, I h deserve to have an 
immense sale. Meantime, while my book was 
growing, I was glad to teach school; no, not 
glad, but resigned. 

I accepted the school in the south district, 
and trusted good fortune and a kind Provi- 
dence for getting Cousin Roger’s letters, At 
least I could walk, and two miles and a half 
was no bugbear to such a believer in muscular 
development as I was. 

My new home was out in the open, breezy 
country, The nearest house was a quarter of 
a mile distant, and that, by the way, was the 
school-house. Beyond the school-house were 
the rich, cultured farms that made the valley 
famous, dotted frequently with t white 
houses, But I had chosen my home on the 
lonely side of the school-house, first, because 
it was a trifle nearer the post-office, and, 
second, because I had a mind to try real 
country solitude. You unhappy people, who 
spend your lives between brick walls, fancy 
that you go into the country because every 
summer you take board a few miles out of 
town, in one of those suburban villages which 
are the overflowings of the great metropolitan 
Babel. You are within sound of the shriek 
of the steam whistle, your dinner consists of 
city-bought meat and vegetables and fruit; 
the very Biddy in the kitchen wears a fash- 
jonable bonnet, and flaunts before your eyes 
fabrics that came from Stuart’s or Hovey’s. 
These places are delightful in their way; I 
am glad that cherry trees blossom, and birds 
build, and the grass is wet with dew of a 
morning less than three miles from Washing- 
ton street. Yet, to know the real country, 
the infinite country, you must go far away 
where the train passes but seldom; where 
there are great tracts of land; where field 
and orchard and woodland join field and 
orchard and woodland, till they touch the 
horizon’s blue rim; where people have salt 

meat for dinner six days in the week, and 
baked beans on the seventh; where they wear 
the fashions of three years ago, and eschew 
the vanities of dress; where they still believe 
in the C r, and think McClellan the 
Napoleon of the age. 

* It was a grand old farm-house where I was 
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established; just the place for a floating waif 
like myself to take root in and cling to. There 
were spacious square rooms with wide fire- 
places filled with sprays of asparagus and 
lilac blossoms, many-paned windows and 
broad, winding staircases; there was a gar- 
ret with plenty of old-fashioned lumber— 
antique spinning-wheels and chairs and tables 
that came over with the Pilgrims. My cham- 
ber looked into the orchard, and beyond that 
to the pastures, and still on to Where Monad- 
nock cuts a sharp line upon the sky, and 
round Watatick swims under the clouds in a 
blue mist, like another cloud, 

It was pretty to see the quaint ways of the 
children. I went home after the first day of 
school, unpacked my Shakspeare and Theo- 
dore Winthrop’s last work, cut the leaves of 
Harper, and said to myself that I should be 
very happy and entirely at home here. 

Saturday was the day to expect a letter 
from Cousin Roger. To Saturday, therefore, 
1 looked with a good deal of impatience, and, 
as might have been expected, it came in due 
process of time. My school had but one ses- 
sion that day, and I resolved to walk over to 
the post-office in the afternoon and get my 
letter, With that view, I made some inquiries 
at the dinner-table in regard to the direction. 

“Do you want to go up to the village?” 
asked Mrs. Cutler, 

“Yes. I expect a letter,” I replied. ‘ 
“O, wait till to-morrow, then! We shall go 
to church, and the post-office is always open 
at noon. That’s the way we always get our 

letters.” 

“O,no indeed, I thank you, but I can’t 
wait so long as that,” I said, with a kind of 
alarm. 

Mrs. Cutler looked at me curiously. I in- 
terpreted the look, and rose from the table as 
soon as practicable, 

It was plain enough that the family con- 
sidered me a little out of my head; but I 
have no scruples of going counter to other 
persons’ prejudices when it is necessary or 
convenient to do so, and accordingly about 
two o’clock I put on my hat and started. 

It was a sweet June afternoon. A few 
feathery white clouds were drifting over the 
sky, and the tall grass, bowing before the 
wind, grew dark and light as their shadows 
came and passed. The wild lupine was just 
spreading its purple petals, and the fragrance 
of the azalia came alluringly from the way- 
side swamp. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to load myself with flowery spoils; I lin- 


- promised by stepping in and rapping at the 


gered so long that it was four o’clock when I 
reached the village—just the loveliest time of 
a summer afternoon. But where was the post- 
office? I had not exactly made up my mind 
how it should look, but certainly I saw noth- 
ing that suggested it. There was thestation- 
house, a neat little box, painted white with 
brown trimmings, and looking like a large- 
sized bird-bouse, and a few dwelling-houses. 
After a few minutes’ reflection, I decided that 
the proper way would be to step into the 
station-house and inquire. 

I went in. A man sat in a chair reading a 
newspaper. I was taught at school that it is 
impolite to interrupt people who are reading, 
and I therefore waited, hoping it would please 
him to come to the end of a paragraph and 
look up. But he did not lift his eyes from the 
paper during the five minutes that I stood 
there. At the end of that time I said: 

“Will you be good enough to tell me where 
the post-office is kept ?” 

He put his left forefinger on the newspaper, 
to keep the place, and pointed the right one 
over his shoulder. I stepped to a window 
and looked out. 

“Do you mean in that brown house over 
there ?” 

“ Yes.” 

I crossed the street. An unpainted wooden 
house with a low paling of laths, some roses 
inside the yard, and a huge althea bush by the 
door, which in August would be a blaze of 
beauty, but just now was a collection of: dry 
sticks, looking like last year’s pea brush—and 
this was the post-office. There could be no 
question about it, for over the door were the 
words in gilt letters. An old lady sat by the 
window mending stockings. Was it best to 
knock, or walk straight in? It would be 
proper to knock at a dwelling-house ; and this 

was such, indubitably. On the other hand, I 
should feel entitled to enter the post-office un- 
announced; and that this was the post-office, 
the letters on the door testified. Finally, like 
any other doubtful-minded person, I com- 


inner door. The old lady went on with her 
work as unconcernedly as if there was no- 
body within a hundred miles. I began to 
think I must be mistaken. The room was like 
an ordinary farmer's sitting-room. But I re- 
membered the sign, and taking courage, 
walked across the floor. As soon as my 
shadow crossed her sunshine, the old lady 
looked up. “Shall I ask if this is the post 
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mon sense; “ you know it must be.” §o I 
said, after a preliminary “how do you do” 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May?” 

The old lady shook her head doubtfully, 
Possibly she was deaf. ; 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May?” I 
repeated, a little louder. 

She looked puzzledjiind said: 

“T’m a little hard of hearing, my dear.” 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May?” J 
cried, my face in a glow. She didn’t hear. 

Again I shouted out the words. Think of 
screaming your own name in a tone loud 
enough to take the roof off! 

“Tt seems to me you must have a very weak 
voice,” said the old lady, reflectively. 

Weak! “Elsie May” came echoing back so 
loudly that I was almost stunned. However, 
it was my only chance to get my letter, and I 
tried again. 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May ?” 

It was a’shriek that tore through the house 
and startled the swallows on the eaves. I 
trembled lest people should come rushing in 
to see what was the matter. But it was ef- 
fective. The old lady’s face brightened. She 
got up and went to the mantel-piece, and be- 
gan looking over a pile of letters that lay 
there. I swallowed two or three times to 


cool my over-strained throat, and presently 


the old lady turned around and said: 

“There’s no letters here for Ansel Day, or 
any of her folks.” 

My heart sank. How could I repeat the 
programme? But I did, and at last the old 
lady, with a very positive look, said: 

“O, yes; there was one, but Mr. Felix 
Preston took it this morning.” 

I was indignant. 

“What right has Mr. Felix Preston with 
my letters?” I exclaimed. “And who is Mr. 
Felix-Preston ?” 

“What did you say, my dear?” asked the 
old lady, blandly. 

I turned away in despair, and went to the 
door. Looking about the house, I espied an 
urchin of ten years or so see-sawing upon & 
board stretched across the fence; in company 
with two smaller boys. In my anxiety and 
sorrow, I took’him into my confidence. 

“O, it’s likely Aunt Milly made a mistake; 
she often does such things. You needn't 
worry; he'll bring it back when he finds it 
aint his’n.” 

“ But I can’t wait!” I exclaimed, almost in 
tears. “Where does Mr. Felix Preston live ?” 


office ?” I queried. “Nonsense!” said com- 


“*Bout five miles from here; or p’r’aps 
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‘taint more’n four and a half. Know where 
Mr. Cutler lives ?” 

“Yes.” 

“O, you’re the school-ma’am, aint you? 
Well, it’s two miles from there.” 

I walked off homeward, thinking this was 
the coolest affair I had ever heard of. It was 
along and weary walk home. The lupines 
dropped their purple ‘banners, and looked as 
if they had no expectation of ever being any- 
thing again in the world; and the pink-white 
corollas of the azalias shrivelled up and with- 
ered away. Arrived at the pleasant, cool farm- 
house, I put my flowers into a pitcher of cold 
water, and then imparted my grievances to 
Mrs. Cutler, who sat in the doorway, hulling 
strawberries for tea. The kind woman pitied, 
but could not help me. 

“Tt’s a real shame, that’s a fact; and if it 
wasn’t that the axle-tree of the wagon’s broke, 
Mr. Cutler should harness up after tea, and 
take you over to Mr. Preston’s. . But as ’tis, 
I guess you'll have to wait till to-morrow.” 

“Why do you have such a person keep the 
post-office ?” I asked. 

“0, Aunt Milly can’t do much else, and it’s 
kind of amusement and company for her.” 

I went up stairs in a pet, thinking of Cousin 
Roger and my letter two miles off. But I re- 
pented, presently, and went down and offered 
to help Mrs, Cutler about the strawberries, by 
way of making amends. While I picked the 
stems off the luscious, rosy globes, a bright 
thought struck me. 

“Mrs. Cutler, have you a side-saddle ?” 

“Yes, dear, but—” 

“Will Mr. Cutler let me have Dobbin to 
tide over to Mr. Preston's ?” 

“Of course he'll let you have him, but bless 
you, Dobbin trots so hard, he will shake you 
all to pieces.” 

“Tl let him walk, then. At all events, I'd 
rather use his four feet, if they are awkward, 
than my own tired ones.” 

As soon as tea was over, I had ‘Dobbin sad- 
died and brought round. He was an ungainly 
beast, with protrusive ribs and angular hip 
bones. He evidently belonged to the pachy- 
dermata, for my applications of the whip pro- 
duced not the least impression either upon his 
nerves or sensibilities. 

He proceeded in a slow, shambling walk, 
and the shades of night were falling fast when 
T came in sight of Mr. Felix Preston’s resi- 
dence. I knew the place at once from the 
description that had been given me, and I for- 
got my letter for a moment in admiration of 
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its quiet beauty. A square, gambrelled-roofed 
house hiding under stately elms; slopes of 
green, broken by winding pathways, before 
it; at one end an old-fashioned garden, full of 
hollyhocks, petunias, four o’clocks, and such 
sweet but homely flowers; a porch overrun 
with woodbine and wild grapevine, the latter 
exhaling its delicious odor upon the soft, 
evening air. A little bird was chirping, at 
intervals, from an apricot tree in the yard, and 
far off, in the thick woods that filled the val- 
ley, the whippoor-will was reiterating his ve- 
hement song. Otherwise it was so still, you 
might have fancied the whole scene an unsub- 
stantial dream. At last there came to be 
something almost fearful in the silence and 
solitude, and 1 drove Dobbin up to the steps 
of the porch and slipped down from the sad- 
dle. My knock echoed through the house. 
After I had repeated it twice, an old woman 
partly opened the door and peeped out. 

“Is Mr. Preston at home?” I asked. “I 
should like to see him,” I said, after she had 
replied in the affirmative. 

She looked at me doubtfully. I suppose she 
wondered at the visit and its time. 

“You will oblige me by letting me see him 
directly,” I said. “1t is growing dark, and I 
must be getting home.” 

With that, she threw the door open wider, 
and I followed her into a room, of which, in 
the dusky light, 1 could see nothing except 


| that it was full of books, and of antique 


furniture. 

I had scarcely time to think thus much, 
when a gentleman entered, and, after bidding 
me good evening, threw open the west win- 
dow and let in light enough to make himself 
visible. 

He was not young, nor yet old, wore a 
dressing-gown, had a gentlemanly appearance, 
and looked like what he was—a scholar and a 
recluse. I told him my errand in the most 
direct terms possible. He looked surprised. 

“Ido not know that such a letter is in my 
possession. My cousin, Alice Gray, left us 
last week, and I asked for her letters as well 
as my own. The post-mistress may have 
given me yours instead.” 

He went to a desk, took therefrom a pack- 
age of letters, and turned to the window to 
look them over. Presently he smiled, selected 
one,.and handed it to me. It was Cousin 
Roger’s superscription. 

“T am very sorry for the inconvenience it 
has caused you,” he said. “If I had glanced 
at the letter, I should have. discovered the 


mistake; but I did not. Will you excuse my 
carelessness ?” 
I exonerated him from blame, but added: 
“I think you are astrange people here in 


And I told him my adventure that after- 
noon, rising to go as I concluded. He laughed 
_at my story, and glancing from the window, 
said: 


“Ts that your stud?” 

“ It is.” 

“ How did you ever get here?” he asked, 
wonderingly. 

“ By dint of diligently putting one foot be- 
fore the other,” I replied. 

“You must have been eager to get your 
letter.” 

“I was.” 

“Excuse me a moment.” 

He went out, was ‘absent a minute, and 
coming back, detained me a few minutes, I 
scarcely knew how. Then he showed me to 
the door. In place of my rusty Dobbin, there 
stood, “all saddled and bridied,” a brown, 
silken-maned pony, who gave a low, affection- 
ate whinny as I patted her head and rubbed 
her nose upon my sleeve. 

“ Floy recognizes you as something akin to 
her,” remarked Mr. Preston, as he put me 
into the saddle. “ You love horses, I see.” 

Ah, yes! I stroked Floy’s neck, to hide my 
tears. Too vividly came back the dear days 
at home, aiid the pretty pony in whose com- 
pany I had cantered in happy rides with 

Mr. Preston mounted a stately chestnut, 
and directed his stable-boy to follow with 
Dobbin. 

“Tam giving youa great deal of trouble, 
Mr. Preston. I could have gone home as I 
came; Dobbin is sure and safe, if slow.” 

“Tt is not a trouble. It would have been 
dark before you had reached the valley, and 
the road through the woods is gloomy.” 

It was indeed dark when we reached my 
home, and I found Mrs, Cutler quite anxious 
about me. 

“You have such a dread of encountering 
Aunt Milly, that I will relieve you from it 
with pleasure, Miss May. I pass your door 
on my way from the post-office, every day; 
and I should be happy to leave your letters, if 
you wish,” said Mr. Preston, before I bade 


him good night. 
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I thanked him, and congratulated myself 
upon being thus put in communication with 
the village. Josie Cutler came dancing to 
meet me. 

“Ah, Miss May, you’ve fairly bearded the 
lion in his den—the Douglass in his hall!” she 


exclaimed, Josie had just been reading 


Scott. 

“What do you mean, Josie ?” 

“Why, didn’t you know Mr. Felix Presten 
is a bachelor? Of course you didn’t suppose 
the old woman you saw was his wife. And 
he is so highly educated and fastidious and 
fussy, that nobody has ever been found half 
good enough for him. I should never have 
dared to go to him.” ; 

“It didn’t oecur to me to hesitate,” Tald, 
quietly. “I wanted my letter.” 

And here I ran away to read it. Cousin 
Roger was quite well, but, alas! in a little 
time more began the battles upon the Penin- 
sula, and glad was I when, one Saturday, Mr. 
Preston rode up with a letter that had come 
all the way by express just to tell me that 
Roger was safe. 

There were not many days, now, when I 
did not see Mr. Felix Preston. My corre- 
spondents suddenly became profuse in their 
favors, and when their warmth diminished, 
Mr. Preston found reasons of his own for 
calling. Idare say the solitude of the coun- 
try was sometimes irksome to him, I had 
also invitations to ride Floy, with Mr. Pres- 
ton’s services as escort; and being dearly fond 
of riding, as well as of agreeable society, I 
readily accepted them. 

One day he brought me a letter from Cousin 
Roger, and sat down to wait till I had read it. 
He expected soon to go into battle. How 
could he escape again? I read the letter 
sadly. 

“Have you bad news?” said Mr. Preston. 

“No. Nothing but good news.” 

“You look very grave over it.” 

“ Because I do not know how soon it may 
be changed to ill.” 

He said something about the wisdom of not 
borrowing trouble, and then proposed a ride, 
that evening, to Blue Lake—a sheet of water, 
with charming environs, which I had not yet 
seen. 

I assented indifferently, and Mr, Preston 
went away, his usual sunshine apparently 8 
little overclouded. This troubled me a little. 
Had I anything to do with it? Then my 
thoughts went back to Cousin Roger. Alto 
gether I had a nervous, uncomfortable day, 
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and was glad when I turned the key in my 
school-room door,.and bade the last wee 
scholar good night. 

An hour before sunset, Mr. Preston rode up 
with Floy, 

“ It promises to. be a beautiful evening,” he 
said. 

“ Wont there be showers? Those clouds in 
the west are rather threatening,” I returned. 

“Not at present, think. We shall have 
time to go to the lake and back.” 

We rode on in the pleasant summer even- 
ing, threaded the woody paths that wound 
around the lake, looked at its waveless waters 
a little while, and started to go home. The 
clouds in the west began to roll up toward the 
zenith—their edges dropped down upon the 
clear, underlying sky—torn and vapory, and 
having that peculiar purple tint that makes 
thunder clouds so beautiful and so fearful. 

“ How strangely still it is!” said Mr. Pres- 
ton, as we rode, putting our horses to a swift 


pace. 

“Yes. Ido not like it. Don’t you think 
there is something singularly exciting in the 
air? I suppose it is the electricity, but it af- 
fects me strangely.” 

Mr. Preston put his hand upon my bridle as 
we rode, and said: 

“You are not looking well to day. 
you would let me share your trouble.” 

I hesitated. Iam accustomed to have ner- 
vous forebodings, and I am shy of speaking 
about them, All day I had felt as if some dis- 
aster were impending. After all, it was sim- 
ply a slight disturbance of the physical sys- 
tem, excited, I was sure, by the thundery at- 
mosphere. Just as I was about to say so, a 
chain of forked lightning leaped from the 
cloud before us, and seemed to enter the 
ground at our very feet. Simultaneously the 
thunder came in sharp, rattling strokes. Floy 
sprang madly forward; if it had not been for 
Mr. Preston’s hand upon the bridle, I could 
not have controlled her. Even that did not 
save me, for, checked by the tense pull upon 
the rein, Floy wheeled abruptly, and, terrified 
by the lightning more than by her unruliness, 
I lost my hold and fell—fell under her tram- 
pling fore-feet. There was one moment of 
mortal terror, and then I became mercifully 
unconscious. 

When I came to myself;the thunder was 
still rolling, and groups of frightened people 
filled the room. I was not clear, at first, where 
I was; but presently the face of the old wo- 
man who was busy about me, grew familiar. 
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Then I recognized Mr, Preston, pale and 
changed as he was. 

“ Where am 1?” I whispered. 

“ In my library.” 

The doctor came in sight, just now. I had 
had a wonderful escape, I heard them saying 
about me. The doctor said I was better—a 
fiction, I was convinced, for I certainly was 
feeling worse. My poor, bruised head was 
full of pain, and figures swam before my aa 
and assumed strange shapes. 

It was a miserable night; but by mid-fore- 
noon the next day, I was able to sit up. 
Once in the library, its sofa received me, Mr. 
Preston came in with a newspaper. He said 
the showers of the preceding night had been 
terrific, 

“T don’t want to hear about the showers. 
Tell me the news. There has been a battle, I 
know.” 

He tried to divert me, but I insisted, At 
last he sat down, and read me the details of 
the battle of South Mountain. I listened 
trembling. By-and-by he came upon one of 
those incidents of personal bravery which 
thrill our hearts, As the name of the soldier 
who lost his life in rescuing the colors of his 
regiment, was pronounced, I sprang up from 
my pillows. 

“O,my Cousin Roger—my brave Cousin 
Roger! Now I have nobody left in the wide 
world.” 

Mr. Preston put down the paper and came 
to me. 

“Am I nobody ?—I, who love you so?” he 
said. 

Ah! that my great joy should come to me 
mated with a sorrow. 

“Roger! Roger!” I still cried, half-unwil- 
ling to accept the alleviation of the love that 
so tenderly sought me. 

“Tt may not be true,” urged Felix. But 
when the evening paper came in, it confirmed 
the fatal story. 

Dear Cousin Roger! He was rescued from 
the unknown grave, that awaits our thousands 
of heroes, and laid in the green churchyard. 
From the windows of the library Felix and I 
can see the white stone glimmering in the 
sunshine, which tells where he died. Look- 
ing upon his face, so beautiful in death, I did 
not ask why it was. Our country is not 
shamed by the sacrifice of her bravest and 
best. Theirs are not wasted lives, if they are 
given to death by blundering generalship or 
official mistakes. It is we who live unwor- 
thily, if we falter in perfecting our work. 
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RAISING CATTLE IN SWITZERLAND. 
In the last report of the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, we find 
an interesting chapter devoted to the breeding 
of cattle in Switzerland. The last statistics 
give the number of cattle in that ancient re- 
public at 850,000, of which 475,000 are cows, 
85,000 oxen, and 290,000 heifers. The report 
represents that the condition of the cattle in 
the Alps, notwithstanding the breed is hardy, 
as generally far from prosperous. But little 
attention is paid to stabling, and in some 
places, no matter how severe the weather, 
cattle are compelled to endure the cold in the 
open air; and although our Western farmers 
seem to think that cattle thrive best without 
shelter, leaving them for months exposed to 
the full force of the gales of sleet and snow 
which sweep over the prairies, we do not think 
that the cattle of Switzerland are improved 
by the exposure. But they are very knowing 
animals, and when the time arrives for them 
to migrate from the valleys to the mountains, 
which occurs in the spring of the year, they 
manifest great joy. They know that they are 
to move by the appearance of a bell, which 
always goes with them. The cows all get 
together, low and frisk about, recognizing the 
signal for the approaching migration. Their 
spirits are often overflowing during the 
march, and those left behind in the valleys 
often follow the rest of the herd of their own 
accord to the distant heights. In fine weather 
it is indeed a glorious life for them up there. 
The bear’s-foot, motherwort, and the Alpine 
. plantain, afford them wholesome and palatable 
feed. The sun is less scorching than down in 
the valleys, and there are no gad-flies to dis- 
turb the young in their midday drowse. 

The report states, among other matters of 
interest, that cows on the mountains are 
thought to be more active and intelligent than 
those raised in the valleys. Their life is more 
natural and their instincts more fully de- 
veloped. An animal left very much to itself 
is more on the watch, and shows more mem- 
ory than one which is always tended. The 
Alpine cow knows every shrub and puddle, 
knows where to find the best patches of grass, 
the time of milking, the call of her keeper, 
whom she approaches with confidence, and 
knows when to return to the hut. She scents 
the approach of a storm, watches and protects 
her young, and is careful to avoid dangerous 
places. In this last, however, she does not 
always show judgment, as hunger will some- 
times lead her too near a dangerous patch of 
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rich grass, and walking on loose soil, the 
ground sometimes gives way, and down she 
goes. If escape is hopeless, she drops to the 
ground, shuts her eyes, and gives herself up 
to her fate, sliding down over the precipice, or 
if stopped by some overhanging root, waits the 
cowherd’s help. 

One of the singular traits of the Alpine 
cattle is their ambition, and the strictness 
with which they maintain the right of prece- 
dence. The bell-cow is the strongest as well 
as the prettiest of the herd, and never fails to 
take the first place in the march, and no other 
ventures to step in before her. The animals 
next in strength, the aristocracy of the herd, 
follow. The bell-cow, fully conscious of her 
power, leads off to the shed, and has often been 
seen, when she has lost her rank and been de- 
prived of her bell, to pine away with melan- 
choly. If a new cow is added to the herd, she 
has a duel of horns with .each of her new 
companions, and takes her rank according to 
the result of the fight. If two animals are of 
equal strength, the struggle is obstinate. 

We have a few cattle in this country im- 
ported from Switzerland. They are repre- 
sented as hardy and good milkers, and do not 
require near as much care as the English 
stock; but we always thought that the more 
attention cattle received, the better they paid 
their owners. 
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PRAYER, 

Prayer is the rustling of the wings of the 
angels on their way bringing us the boons of 
heaven. Have you heard prayer in your heart? 
you shall see the angel in your house. When 
the chariots that bring us blessings rumble, 
their wheels sound with prayer. We hear the 
prayer in our own spirits, and that prayer be- 
comes the token of the coming blessings. Even 
as the cloud foreshadoweth rain, so prayer 
foreshadoweth the blessing ; even as the green 
blade is the beginning of the harvest, so is 
prayer the prophecy of the blessing about to 
come, 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS. 
A work or thought, 

Is what each makes it to himself, and may 
Be full of great dark meanings like the sea, 
With shoals of life rushing; or like the air, 
Benighted with the wing of the wild dove, 
Sweeping miles broad o’er the far western woods, 
With mighty glimpses of the central light: 
Or may be nothing—bodiless, spiritless. 
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Florist. 


or fields and da 
Blooming wave 
From e source your sanction bids 
Harmless delight.” 


night ; 
me treasure 
Azalea. 

This is a genus of highly ornamental shrubs, of 
which many species are indigenous. The only 
species common in the vicinity of Boston is A. vis- 
cosa, which may be found in abundance among the 
brushwood in low grounds, and is much admired 
for the fragrance of its flowers, which are produced 
in terminal, umbel-like corymbs ; mostly pure white, 
but sometimes varying to blush or variegated; 
hairy and glutinous on the outside; stamens longer 
than the corolla, which in all the species is bell or 
funnel form, terminating in five pnequal segments. 
As we advance further into the interior, thirty or 
forty miles, the beautiful A. nudiflora occasionally 
presents itself to the enraptured traveller, tempting 
him for a while to forget the objects of his journey, 
and admire the elegance and fragrance of its flow- 
ers. This, as well as A. viscosa, is called by the 
country people Swamp Pink, probably on account 
of the odor of the flowers, which has some resem- 
blance to the garden pink. By them they are eag- 
erly sought after, and form a conspicuous part of 
the decoration of the mantel-piece, in its season, the 
month of June. The color is commonly a fine 
pink, varying to a deep red, which is rare. Their 
beauty is much increased by the length of the 
thread-like stamens, being much longer than the 
corolla, which is naked or destitute of a calyx, from 
which its specific name is given, nudiflora, or 
naked-flowered. 


Amygdalus. 

The Greek name for the almond. The species 
are fruit-trees, or ornamental trees and shrubs, 
much esteemed for the gay color and early appear- 
ance of their flowers. 

A. Persica plena—Double-flowering Peach—is 
very beautiful in the shrubbery. The flowers are 
large and full, like small roses. There is a white 
and pink variety. Unless the trees are kept headed 
down, or pruned in well, they become straggling 
or unsightly. Particular attention should there- 
fore be paid to this point. 

A. pumila plena—Double Dwarf Almond. This 
is a beautiful dwarf shrub, loaded in the spring 
with its elegant flowers, resembling small roses. 
It is not inferior to any shrub whatever when in 
blossom, and makes a fine appearance in the shrub- 
bery; easily propagated by suckers. 

A most beautiful way of growing it is by bud- 
ding it upon the plum stock. In this way it is 
much more hardy than when grown on its own 
roots. Thus a magnificent head may be formed, 
at any distance from the ground that may be de- 
sired. The Double Peach may also be budded on 
plum stocks, and, properly pruned, will make a 
great show when in flower. 


Tau 
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Portulacca. 

Every person who has-had any experience in the 
garden is too well acquainted with the weed Purs- 
lane, or Pursly, and would gladly see an extermi- 
nation, not only of that plant, but all its kindred. 
It is indeed a troublesome weed ; but no one should 
be condemned because he happens to have bad re- 
lations, nor should Portulacca splendens, although a 
splendid Purslane. In speaking of it we leave off 
the Purslane, and call it the Splendid Portulacca, 
for, were its family connections generally known, 
we should fear it might not receive the attention it 
deserves; for, truly, it is a great acquisition to the 
flower-garden, and no plant presents a more bril- 
liant show than this, when planted in masses, The 
flowers are rosy-crimson, large and beautiful, open- 
ing with the bright morning sun. It makes a rich 
bed from July to October. The plant is \(warf and 
trailing; leaves small; about six inches high. All 
the other varieties have the same habit, and equally 
beautiful. 

Petunia. 

Petunia Phenecia.—An ever-blooming hardy an- 
nual, now well known, but not many years an in- 
habitant of our flower-gardens. Flowers purple; 
from June to November. /’. nictagynaflora has 
large white flowers, coarser in its growth than the 
last, but of the same spreading habit. From these 
two species have been produced innumerable varie- 
ties, which can be perpetuated only by cuttings or 
layers, and kept in the greenhouse through the 
winter. Seedlings will vary essentially from the 
parent plant. These varieties are various shades 
of white, rose or light purple, beautifully veined, 
striped or shaded with crimson or purple, with 
dark throats. Single plants should be trained toa 
trellis or frame-work, and will grow three or four 
feet high. Planted in masses, they present an 
ever-blooming, beautiful sight. The plants are re- 
pulsive to the smell, and unpleasant to the touch, 
as the stems and leaves are covered with a viscid 
substance. 


Kerria Japonica. 

Japan Globe-flower.—This is an elegant shrub, 
growing thrge or four feet high, producing a profu- 
sion of double yellow globular flowers, from June 
to September. The branches are bright deep green; 
the foliage handsome. It is a little tender in some 
locations, the tops being frequently killed down; 
but it sends up fresh shoots, which flower the same 
season. It is easily propagated by suckers, 


Scabiosa Atropurpurea. 

Mourning Bride—A hardy ornamental plant, 
suitable for the border; it may be sown any time in 
May, and will produce its flowers from July to Oc- 
tober; two feet high. There is a great variety in 
the flowers of different plants; some of them are 
almost black; others a dark purple, and various 
shades, down to lilac; they are produced in heads. 


The Bousetwife. 


To make Macaroons. 

These little cakes are much admired, and are a 
very agreeable addition to the dessert. The fol- 
lowing is a receipt for preparing them :—To a quar- 
ter of a pound of sweet almonds, take four tea- 
spoonsful of orange-flower water, the whites of six 
eggs, and one pound of sifted white sugar. Blanch 
the almonds (remove the brown skin), and pound 
them with the orange-flower water, or some of the 
white of an egg; then whisk the whites of the eggs 
and add them gently to the almonds. It is impor- 
tant that these two ingredients should be carefully 
added, or they will “oil,” or separate. Sift the 
sugar into the mixture until the whole forms a 
paste, not too stiff to drop upon white paper, which 
should be placed in atin, or on a plate, and the 
whole baked im a slow oven till done. 


Preparing Glue for ready use. 

To any quantity of glue use common whiskey 
instead of water. Put both together in a bottle, 
cork it tight and set it by for three or four days, 
when it will be fit for use without the application 
of heat, Glue thus prepared will keep for years, 
apd_is at all times fit for use, except in very cold 

weather, it should be set in warm water be- 
fore using. Jo obviate the difficulty of the stopper 
getting tight by the glue drying in the mouth of 
the vessel, use a tin vessel with the cover fitting 

, tight on the outside to prevent the escape of the 
spirit by evaporation. A strong solution of isin- 
glass made in the same manner is an excellent 
cement for leather. 


“The Queen of Puddings. 

One pint of nice fine bread crumbs to one quart 
of milk, one cup of sugar, the yolks of four eggs 
beaten, the grated rind of a lemon, a piece of but- 
‘ter the size of an egg. Bake until done, but not 
‘watery. Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, and 
beat in a teacupful of sugar, in which has been 
stirred the juice of the lemon. Spread over the 
pudding a layer of jelly, or any sweetmeats you 
prefer. Pour the whites of the eygs over this, and 
replace in the oven and bake lightly.» To be eaten 
cold with cream. Is second only to ice cream, and 
for some seasons better. 


Mince Pies. 

Take four pounds of boiled meat (a boiled beef's 
heart is very good), half a pound of suet, four 
ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of mace or nut- 
meg, one ounce of cloves, four pounds of raisins, 
one pint of molasses, one quart of brandy, and su- 
gar enough to make quite sweet. To all the above 
add an equal weight (nearly twelve pounds) of tart 
apples chopped fine. It will keep five or six 
months. As used for pies from time to time, add 


Poison Antidotes. 

For oil of vitriol or aquafortis, give large doses of 
magnesia and water, or equal parts of soft soap and 
water. For oxalic acid, give magnesia, or chalk 
and water. For saltpetre, give an emetic of mus- 
tard and water, afterwards mucilages and small 
doses of laudanum. For opium or laudanun, give 
an emetic of mustard, and use constant motion, 
and, if possible, the stomach pump. For arsenic, 
doses of magnesia are useful, but freshly-prepared 
hydrated oxide of iron is best. If frost-bitten, take 
and rub with spirits of turpentine. For insects 
taken into the stomach, drink a small quantity of 
vinegar and salt. For corrosive sublimate, give 
the whites of eggs mixed with water, until free 
vomiting takes place. 

To preserve Grapes. 

The French preserve grapes the year round, by 
coating the clusters with lime. The bunches are 
picked just before they are thoroughly ripe, and 
dipped in lime water of the consistency of thin 
cream. They are then hung up to remain. The 
lime coating keeps out air, and checks any ten- 
dency to decay. When wanted for the table, dip 
clusters into warm water to remove the lime. 


Black Ink, 

One quart of soft water, four ounces nutgall, one 
and a half ounce gum arabic, one and a half ounce 
copperas. Soak the nutgall in three-fourths of the © 
water, the gum arabic in one-half the remainder, 
warmed, and the copperas in the other half. Let 
them stand in separate vessels forty-eight hours, 
then mix ready for use. This ink will not spoil by 
freezing. 


Artificial Honey. 

Infusion of slippery elm and peppermint, one 
pint; brown sugar, four pounds; bees’ honey, one 
pound; cream of tartar, four drachms; essence of 
roses, two drachms. First dissolve the sugar in a 
sufficient quantity of hot water and strain it; then 
mix the ingredients in a kettle lined with porce- 
lain, heat to a boiling point and stir it for a few 
moments. i 


Rich Cream Cake. 

Three-fourths of a pound of white sugar, and 
half a pound of butter, stirred together till very 
white. Beat separately to a froth the whites and 
yolks of seven eggs, and add also a wineglass of 
brandy, a grated nutmeg, and a pound and a half 
of sifted flour. Just before it is baked, add half a 
pint of rich cream, and a pound of seeded raisins. 


Simple Way to preserve Tomatoes. 

Pack them in a jar as you would pork in a barrel 
—a layer of tomatoes, then one of salt, and so on. 
If the tomatoes are large, cut them in halves. 
Cover the mouth of the jar closely, and the work is 
done. Although preserved in salt, they wil] be 
found when taken out for use to be almost as fresh 


as newly-gathered fruit. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS, 


Curious Watters. 


A Mexican Amazon. 

Among the Mexican prisoners brought to France 
was a young Indian woman, twenty-three years of 
age, who was lieutenant-colonel of the regiment 
of Zacatecas, and who, in the course of seven 
years, rose step by step from the ranks by her 
courage and talents. She followed her husband to 
the army, and was soon promoted to the rank of 
second lieutenant for her distinguished bravery. 
The death of her husband, killed in action, afforded 
her an opportunity of avenging him and of rising 
another step. The French defeat at Guadaloupe 
on the 5th of May, 1862, obtained for her the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, second in command of a regi- 
ment, in which position she again greatly distin- 
guished herself during the siege of Puebla. This 
singular woman handles the sword like a first-rate 
fencing-master, and she made herself not only re- 
spected but feared by her soldiers, who looked 
upon her as a supernatural being. After Ortega 
surrendered at discretion at Puebla she was brought 
to Vera Cruz, and was lodged on board the Rhone 
until that vessel sailed for France. Her order of 
embarkation mentions her rank, and gives hera 
right to sit at the field officers’ table. She is said 
to be of agreeable personal appearance, although, 
as might be expected, rather more masculine in her 
ways than altogether becomes her sex. 


An imbedded Toad. 

Not long since a workman engaged in laying the 
foundation wall of a building in Oil City, Pa., 
broke a piece of the rock with his hammer, when, 
much to his astonishment, he discovered a live 
toad imbedded in the solid rock. The rock was a 
gray sandstone, and the toad was contained in a 
cavity just large enough for his body. One of the 
hind feet was extended a short distance in the rear 
of his body. Just opposite this hole was another 
one of similar size, filled with yellow clay. These 
holes were not more than half an inch apart. The 
toad is of the ordinary size, as lively as a cricket, 
and of the color of the stone from which it was 
taken. 


Incident. 

In atown near Danbury, Conn., some men en- 
gaged in putting up lightning-rods, called upon a 
fore-handed farmer, well known iff the county, and 
proposed to put some rods upon his buildings. He 
peremptorily declined the offer, saying that “if 
God Almighty owed him any grudge, he could de- 
stroy his property.” Strange to say, that in less 
than a week afterwards a heavy storm passed over 
his premises, and a bolt descended upon his dwell- 
ing, killing him instantly, but doing no injury to 
any other person in the house, although there were 
several in it. 
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A fatal Sneeze. 

A very singular accident occurred lately in the 
Rue de Grendelle, Paris. A number of men were 
seated on a ladder, each passing to the other above 
him large stones for building purposes. One of 
the topmost men was seized with a violent fit of 
sneezing, so uncontrollable, that he dashed the 
stone on the man’s head below, smashing out his 
brains, and sent him rolling into the street, dis- 
laborers. 


‘Rat Stories. 


A French paper—L’Abeille 
the following instance cf the voracity of rats, which 
it declares has just occurred at a farm near Yvetot: 
The proprietor of the farm, M. Panchout, had a pig 
so exceedingly fat that it could scarcely move, and 
was nearly always asleep. Three nights since he 
was awakened by hearing the squeals of the ani- 
mal, and on going to the sty found that a number ~ 
of rats had attacked it and eaten their way into its 
fat to the depth of four inches. The pig was so 
much injured that it was found necessary to kill it. 
immediately. The Journal de Rouen, after giving 
the above account, mentions a circumstance which 
occurred to a gentleman of that town not long + 
since :—On returning from a residence in the trop- 
ies he wished" to bring back a serpent about six — 
feet long. He accordingly put it into a large box, 
and along with it a number of live rats for it to kill 
and eat when so disposed. On opening the box, » 
however, he found that during the passage the rats 
had not only eaten all the food enclosed for them, ' 
but had also devoured the serpent itself. 

A Butterfly Raid. 

A correspondent of the Mountain Methane, 

writing from Gardiner’s Point, Sierra county, Cali- 


fornia, describes a curious phenomenon which had. , 


been in progress for several days. Large quanti- 


ties of brown butterflies, of full size, were passing 


in a constant torrent toward the north as far as the 
eye could reach. A similar migration was observ- 
ed a few years since, followed by their return 
southward a month later, in a very exhausted 
state, apparently, as many of them strewed the 
ground, filling the ditches to such an extent, in 
some cases, as to choke up the screens. The suc- 
ceeding seasons were followed by small millers and 
worms, which in some places destroyed almost 
every sign of vegetation. 

Revelations of Pompeii. 

Pompeii has revealed new secrets. A late letter 
from Naples says that five fresh rooms have b-en 
laid open in that part of the buried city which has 
been uncovered this year, not far from the Forum. 
Among the articles discovered in these rooms were 
a number of pieces of bread, which must have been | 
wrapped up in a napkin, the tissue of which is still. 


in a perfect state of preservation. 
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Editors Gable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AND PROPRIETORS. 


THE DEPTH OF SPACE. 

In 1837, Professor Bessell, of Germany, 
commenced a series of astronomical measures 
for getting the exact distance to the fixed 
stars, a thing that had never been done. The 
instrument which he used, in connection with 
a powerful telescope, in his experiments, was 
called a Heliometer (sun measurer). After 
three years of hard labor, he was so fortunate 

* as to obtain a parallax, but so minute that he 
could hardly trust his reputation upon it. But 
after repeated trials and working out the re- 
sults, he was fully satisfied that he could give 
the true distance to sixty-one sygin. We can 
only convey an idea to the mind of this dis- 
tance by the fact that light, which travels 

#10,000,000 of miles in a minute, requires not 
less than ten years to reach us! Just let any 
ohe try to take in the idea. One hour would 

* give *720,000,000 of miles; one year, then— 
8760 hours—gives 6,307,200,000,000, and this 
multiplied by ten, gives 63,072,000,000,000. 
This, according to Professor Bessel, is the dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed star to the sun. All 
astronomers confirm the correctness of Pro- 
fessor Bessell’s calculations. But this dis- 
tance, great as it is, is nothing to be compared 

» tothe distance of the Milky way. Sir Wil- 
_liam Herschel says that the stars or suns that 

' * compose the Milky Way are so remote, that it 

- requires light, going at the rate of 12,000,000 

of miles in a minute, 120,000 years to reach 
the earth. And he says there are stars, or 
rather nebulw, five hundred times more re- 
mote! Now make your calculation: 120,000 
years reduced to minutes, and then multiply 
that sum by 12,000,000, and the product by 
500. What an overwhelming idea! The mind 
sinks under such a thought; we can’t realize 


it—it is too vast even for comprehension. | 


David says, Psalm 103: 19: “The Lord hath 
prepared his throne in the heavens, and his 
kingdom (or government) ruleth over all.” 
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Reason FoR Marryinc.—“ Tom, what 
in the world put matrimony into your head ?” 
“Well, the fact is, Joe, 1 was getting short of 
shirts.” 


ORIGIN OF CARRIAGES. 

The oldest carriages used by the ladies ot 
England were called whirlicotes. These be- 
came unfashionable after Anne, daughter of 
Charles IV., and queen of Richard IL., about 
the end of the fourteenth century, showed the 
ladies how gracefully they could ride on a 
side-saddle. Coaches were first known in 
England in the year 1530. ‘They were intro- 
duced from Germany by the Earl of Arundel. 
They came into general use among the nobili- 
ty in the year 1605. The celebrated Duke or 
Buckingham was the first who rode in a 
coach and six horses; to ridicule this pomp 
the Earl of Northumberland put eight horses 
to his carriage. Coaches let to hire were first 
established in “London in 1625. There were, 
in all, only twenty of them kept at the princi- 
pal inns. In the year 1637 there were fifty 
hackney coaches; in 1654 there were 200; in 
1694 they were limited to 700; and in 1755 to 
800. 
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Our MINERAL WEALTH.—It is estimated 
that the Rocky Mountain mines will this year 
yield twenty millions of dollars to the national 
supply, and each succeeding year will greatly 
increase their product. In California the 
inining prospects were never better than now, 
new veins being discovered where it was for- 
merly thought gold did not exist. The dis- 
covery of new lodes of silver and other metals 
is announced by every arrival from that State, 
while Nevada is proving rich in silver and 
gold over nearly her whole extent, and Ari- 
zona bids fair to rival the California of 1849. 


Impostors.—Of all the impostors and 
calumniators in the world, we most despise 
those who entre@ch themselves behind church 
pews, and the sanctity of religion. 


Tue Time.—Chevreau, in his history of 
the world, tells us that it was created the 6th 
September, on Friday, a little before four 
o’clock in the afternoon! 


Envy.—How can we explain the perpetuity 
of envy—a vice which yields no return? 
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MILLIONNAIRES, 
What constitutes a fortune? With us, a 
man who possesses a capital of $100,000 is 
honored with the brevet of “ millionnaire.” 
In England there are hundreds upon hundreds 
of private gentlemen, each with $100,000 per 
annum, who are rather looked down upon as 
only indifferently well off, by magnates, with 
half a county for their territory, and the rev- 
enue ofa principality for the income. We do 
not allude to the Marquis of Westminstér, with 
$2,000,000 a year, or the Dukes of Buc- 
cleugh, Portland and Devonshire, each of 
whom is nearly as wealthy. The curious 
thing is, how little the wealth of the British 
middle classes is made a matter of ostenta- 
tion. The other day, Mr. Muntz, who had 
been a member of Parliament, went to his 
long home. He had been patentee of anew 
method of copper sheathing for ships, and was 
believed to be wealthy. His manner of living, 
plain, with all his comforts, never indicated 
vast wealth. His will was proved, and the 
mere personality, which is wholly irrespec- 
tive of his landed estates, amounted to 
$3,000,000. He left $5000 and the use of his 
furnished house to his widow; $125,000 to 
each of four sons; $10,000 to a son in New 
Zealand ; $1,000,000 to his daughter ; $5000 to 
his brother (the executor); and all the rest, 
according to the law and fashion of English 
primogeniture, to his eldest son. Had sv 
wealthy a man passed away from us, he would 
have been duly advertised. In England, a 
few lines, without any glorification, simply 
announce how his property was disposed of. 
There is no surprise whatever at a trades- 
man’s having realize, in addition to his other 
wealth, the sum of $3,000,000. In England, 
the least ostentation is displayed by the 
wealthiest. Some years ago, a friend of ours 
dined at a private house in Manchester, the 
cotton-opolis of England, and among the half 
a dozen of whom the company was com- 
posed, our friend, a man of letters and there- 
fore poor, being the best dressed of the lot— 
one owned £5,000,000, two had £3,000,000 
each, a fourth had £2,000,000, and the host, 
who was comparatively*poor among such mil- 
lionnaires, was worth about £1,000,000. Here 
were £14,000,000, or $70,000,000, owned by 
five men, plain-spoken, plain-mannered, and 
plainly attired. 


PoPULARBITY OF P1ANos.—In the depart- 
ment of the Seine, Paris, it is stated that there 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A GREAT ARTIST, 
Nature is a great painter—and October the 
season for her grand annual exhibition, With 
all North America for her canvas, she has am- 
ple scope for breadth and graceful pencilling. 
And then what a palette she sets! What in- 
finite variety and splendor in her autumna.. 
tints! It seems as if with a muller of unap- 
proachable power she had ground up topazes, 
and emeralds, and rubies, and cornelians, and 
amethysts, and sapphires, and lumps of lapis 
lazuli, and the pure yellow gold of California, 
to form her chromatic scale. Vain the at- 
tempt to imitate her coloring, urless we 
could snatch the rainbow from the evening 
cloud, separate its subtle dyes and manipulate 
them on our palettes. Let us step just out of 
the city limits, and glance at her handiwork. 
Look at that glorious sugar-maple standing 
forth in the sunshine. Every leaf is a master- 
piece; for in every leaf there is a gradation 
from pale yellow to glowing crimson. And 
there stands a walnut, with all its foliage of 
beaten leaf gold. And there is a vine blazing 
with scarlet that no verbena can match, so re- © 
flected in the calm stream that creeps beneath 
it, that it seems as if the much-talked-of 
problem of setting a river on fire had been 
solved at last. Note the Indian red of the 
oak leaves contrasted with the bramzed hue of 
the cedars, and the vivid greem of the white 
pines. See the vines trailing their purple and 
red glories along the gray old mossy trunks ; 
and then, in one sweeping glance, take in the” 
whole panorama of gloriously-tinted scenery 
melting into the blue ethereal distance, and 
blending on the horizon with the delicate sky, 
and you will confess that Nature is a great, an 
unapproachable artist. 


Active Vinrur.—Many a virtue is locked 
up, like Ginevra in the oaken chest, until it 
becomes a mere skeleton of itself. Virtue, 
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TRUTH AND Ernror.—Truth being founded 
on a rock, you may boldly dig to see its foun- 
dations without fear of destroying the edifice ; 
but falsehood being laid on the sand, if you 
examine its foundations, you cause its fall. 


CERTAINLY NOT.—Because a man who 
goes into the grocery business is a grocer, it 
doesn’t follow thata man who goes into the 


are 63,000 pianos out on hire. 


horse business is a hawser, 


like everything else, rots and wastes if not 
used. 
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FAOTS AND FANCLES. 


Fats and Fancies. 


HOW TO CURE A SMOKY CHIMNEY. 

A correspondent, who lives in New Hampshire, 
states that in those parts resides a man called Joe, 
a fellow noted for the tough lies which he can tell, 
and as a sample, relates the following: 

Joe called in at Holton’s one day, and found him 
almost choked with smoke, when he suggested, 
“You don't know as much about managing smoky 
chimneys as I do, squire, or you'd cure ’em.” 

“ Ah,” said Holton, with interest, “did you ever 
see a smoky chimney cured ?”’ 

“Seen a smoky chimney cured?” said old Joe 
“T think I have! I had the worst one in Seaboard 
county once, and I cured it a little too much.” 

“ How was that ?’’ asked Holton. 

“Why, you see,” said Joe, “you see I built a 
little house out yonder, at Wolf. Hollow, ten or 
twelve years ago. Jim Bush, the fellow'that built 
the chimneys, kept blind drink three-quarters of 
the time, and crazy drunk the other. I told him 
that 1 thought he’d have something wrong, but he 
stuck to it and finished the house. 

“Well, we moved.in, and built a fire next morn- 
“ing, to. boil the tea-kettle. All the smoke came 
through the room and went out of the windows, no 
a bit went. up the flues. We tried it for two or 
three days,.and it got worse and worse. By-and- 
by it came on to rain, and the rain begun to come 

- down the chimney. It put.the fire out in a minute, 
and directly it came down by the pailful. We had 
to get the baby off the floor as soon as we could, or 

_it would ‘bav¥e’been drowned. 

“Tn fifteen ginutes the water stood knee deep 
‘On the fiver. Then I went out and took a look. It 
di@w't rain half so hard outside, and I pretty soon 
see what was the matter. The drunken cuss had 
put, the chimney wrong end up, and it drawed 
downwards; it gathered all the rain within a hun- 
dred yards, and poured it down by buckets full.”’ 

“ Well, that was unfortunate,” remarked Holton. 
“ But what in the world did you do with thie house ? 
Surely, you never cured that chimney?” — 

* “Didn't I, though?” answered old Joe. “ Yes, 

I did.” 

“ How?” asked Holton. 

- _. “Turned it the other end up,” said the incorri- 
gible, “and then you ought to have seen it draw. 
That was the way I cured it too much.” 

“Drew too much ?” asked Holton. 

“ Well, squire, you may judge for yourself,” said 
old Joe. “Pretty soon after we got the chimney 
down the other end up, I missed one of the chairs 
out of the room, and directly I see another of ‘em 
shooting towards the fire-place. Next the table 
went, and I seen the back-log going up. Then I 
grabbed the old woman under one arm and the 
baby under tother and started; but just as I got to 
the dooryI seen the cat going across the floor back- 
wards, holding on with her’claws ‘to the earpet,- 


‘yelling awfully. It wasn't no use. 1 just seen her 


going over the top of the chimney, and that was 
the last of her.’”’ 
“ Well, what did you do, then?” asked Holton 
“ Of course you couldn't live in such a house ?” 
“Couldn't I, though?” said Joe, “but I did. I 
put a poultice on the jamb of thetfire-place, and that 
drawed t’other way, so we had no more trouble.” 
That is what we call hard lying. 


RATHER COOL. 

A gentleman from the country, stopping at one 
of our hotels, the other day, entered into conversa- 
tion with one of the boarders, asking questions 
about the fair, etc. After a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, the boarder drew his cigar-case, saying: 

“Will you take a cigar, sir?” 

“Wall, I don’t mind if I do,” was the reply. 

The cigar was passed to him: also the one which 
our boarder was smoking, for the purpose of giving 
him alight. He carefully placed the cigar first 
handed him in his pocket, and took his knife and 
cut off that end of the lighted one which had been 
in the mouth of his generous friend, and commenced 
smoking the remainder, saying: 

“Tt aint often that a man from the country runs 
afoul of as clever a fellow in the city as you are.” 


A RICH LETTER. 

A principal in one of the public schools has been 
sending circulars to the parents of his pupils, which, 
signed and returned, will authorize him to “ inflict 
such punishment, corporally or otherwise,”’ as may 
in his judgment be proper. The following answer 
proves that some of the parents are pleased with the 
idea :—“ Dear Mr. Rattan—Your flogging cirklar is 
duly receaved. I hopes as tomy sun John you will 
flog him jus so often as you kin! Heas a bad boy 
—is John. Although I've been in habit of teaching 
him miself, it seems to me he will never larn ani- 
thing—his spelling is specially ottragusly defisient. 
Walup him well, sur, and you will receave my 
hearty thanks. Yours, Moses Spanker. P. 8.— 
Wat accounts for John being sich a bad scoller is. 
that he’s my sun by my wif’s first husband.” 
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MR. BROWN AND HIS HOT CORN. 


In Philadelphia, policeman Brown has been ac- 
customed to indulge o nights in the piping hot ears 
and oily butter vended by a female African on the 
steps of the station. Searching for a culprit, the 
other day, he came upon the woman in the back- 
yard of a shanty, boiling her corn and the neigh- 
bors’ dirty clothes in the same seething cauldron. 
Being asked if that was her usual practice, the ven- 
erable Ethiopian indignantly responded :—“ Why, 
of course. Can't afford to buy coal to bile de close 
an’ de corn separate.” The dulcet strains of “hot 
corn" have lost their appetizing melody for police- 
man Brown.” 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


LOST THETR BREAKFAST. 
Some years since, while a party of clergymen 
were journeying in a stage-coach towards a con- 
ce meeting, which was held in the west of 
England, the brethren were compelled to stop for 
breakfast at an inn, fora journey of twenty miles 
in the morning had given them an appetite, and 
- when the brethren drove up to the inn they were 
almost famished with hunger. “ Now, gentlemen, 
just ten minutes for breakfast,” said the coacliman, 
as he entered the landlady’s snug little parlor to 
have his own. Ten minutes! The time was short, 
so they must make the most of it. They rushed 
into the room where the breakfast was spread, and 
there, basking his ample person before the fire, 
stood a portly gentleman, dressed somewhat like a 
dignitary of the Church of England. 

Their appetite was keener than their curiosity, 
so they scarcely looked at the stranger, but concen- 
trated all their attention on the viands. Half way 
in the air, before the morsel had reached their lips, 
their hands were arrested by a sudden cry of 
“stop!” It was the supposed dean or bishop. 
“ Good heavens, gentlemen!" he exclaimed; “ have 
you so far forgotten your sacred profession as to 
partake of food without invoking a blessing?” 
The brethren looked like schoolboys detected in 
some flagrant fault; but before they had time to 
remonstrate or explain, the same voice exclaimed, 
in a tone which enforced obedience, “ Let us pray.” 
They instinctively sprung to their feet, and assum- 
ed the attitude of decorous devotion, while the 
- stranger offered up a prayer which, they them- 
selves admitted, was superior in unction and ex- 
pression to those of Dr. Drawlitout himself. He 
had only one fault, he did not know when to stop. 
The minutes rolled rapidly away, but the stream of 
fervent supplication flowed on without a break. 
They had a terrible straggle—the brethren had, as 
they closed one eye in devotion, and ogled the 
savory viands with the other; but whenever a hand 
approached, it drew back before the stern glance of 
the stranger, which seemed to comprehend them 
all. The sufferings of Tantalus were nothing to 
the sufferings of the deputations from the synod of 
Cleishmaclaver; but all things must come to an 
end. “Time is up, gentlemen,” said the coach- 
man, opening the door, and wiping his mouth with 
the air of a man who had enjoyed his breakfast. 
The appearance of the coachman and the sound of 


his familiar voice broke the spell. But there was: 


no time to be lost; the horses were shaking their 
heads and pawing the ground in their impatience 
to start, so they had ‘to take their seats, and turn 
breakfast and dinner into one. “Was that the 
Bishop of D——?” said one of the famished breth- 
ren. “That the Bishop of D——!” said the coach- 
man, contemptuously. “ Why, that was Lord P., 
the maddest wag in all the kingdom.” The breth- 
ten said nothing, but chewed the cud of sweet and 
. bitter fancy, till they reached the next halting- 


place, 
to chew. 


“AMONG THE HAYS.” 

Dropping yesterday into the counting-room of a 
hardware merchant, we were slightly amused at 
an incident showing the usefulness of the letter 
“Haitch,” when misapplied by that class of per- 
sons born within the hearing of Bow-bells. 

* “T want a bill, sir,” said a cockney to the pro- 
prietor. 

“ Whose bill ?” 

“Mrs. Habit’s, sir.” 

Proprietor to entry clerk—“ Somme make out 
Mrs. Habit’s bill.” 

“ Yes, sir. ” 

Entry clerk looks over ledger with great dili- 
gence, but can't find Mrs. Habit’s name in the list 
of debtors. He puzzles for some minutes without 
avail. Cockney grows weary: 

“T wish you'd please ’urry, young’ man.” 

Proprietor steps up, a little irritated, and comes 
to entry clerk’s assistance. . 

“There’s no such name as ‘Habit here, sir,’ he 
says; “there must be some mistake.” ‘ 

Proprietor looks frowningly over the ledger, and 
makes up his mind that the entry clerk is correct. 

“Do you know what Mrs. Habit purchased?” * 

“ Yes, partly, for I hordered some of the things. 
There was a ’ickory ‘andled ’ammer and a clothes 
‘orse sent ‘ome last Tuesday.” 

Again the books were searched) but without 
avail. The proprietor was about givingup in de- _ 
spair of finding the account of “Mrs: Huabit,*when 
Mr. Cockney drew up and looked over hig shoulder 
at the ledger. The mystery was then solved: 

“Why, sir, no wonder you can’t find it,” said 
the cockney. “ Blessed if you aint looking under: 
the wrong letter! The name aint among the 
Haitches—it’s among the Hays.” 

The leaves were further turned, and among the 
“Hays” was found the proper account, properly 
charged to Mrs. Abbott. The bill was duly made 
out, and the cockney paid it. He then went on his 
way grumbling over the stupidity of people that 
can’t discriminate between the Haitches and the 
Hays. 


READING THE PAPERS. 

In one of the prettiest and most enlightened 
towns of the Prairie State, the children were assem- 
bled one Sabbath afternoon fora Sunday-school 
concert. A newly-arrived clergyman being present, 
was invited to address them. He explained the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Seizing fancy's pen- 
cil, he gave a graphic picture of the old gentle- 
man’s circumstances immediately previous to the 
arrival, in this manner:—‘* The sun had not yet 
sunk beneath the western horizon. There, in his 
easy chair, before the door, sits the aged father, 
reading the papers!" 
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A DANISH STORY. 

In the village of Ebberup, in Funen, there lived 
a Very wealthy farmer, who had to go one day to 
Assens with a load of barley; so one of his neigh- 
bors, a cottager, asked leave to go along with him 
for the sake of fetching home some goods in the 
empty cart. Thearinmer had no objection, so the 
cotter followed the cart on foot, and as it was a 
very hot day, he pulled off his worsted stockings 
and wooden shoes, and stuffed them under the bar- 
ley in the back of the cart. It happened to be 
Sunday, and they had to pass close by a church on 
the roadside. The man had gota little way behind 
the cart,.so, he could hear that the minister was in 
the pulpit. It struck him that as the farmer was 
driving very slow, he might as well turn in and 
hear a bit of the sermon; he could soon make up to 
the cart again. He did not like to go so far into 
the church that the minister could see him, so he 
stood inside the door. The gospel for that day 
was about the rich man and the beggar. Just as 
the traveller entered the church the minister 
shouted out: 

“ But what became of the rich man ?” 

. The Ebberup man thought the minister was 
speaking to him, so he stepped forward and said : 

“ He drove on to Assens with a load of barley.” 
+ “Nol” thundered the minister, “he went to 
hell.” 

“ Mercy on us!”’ cried the other, running out of 
the chuych, “ then I must look after my shoes and 


stockings !”’ . 


_& RIGID DISCIPLINARIAN. 

General Mackenzie, when commander-in-chief of 
the Chatham (England) Division of Marines, was 
very rigid in his duty, and, among other regula- 
tions, would suffer no officer to be saluted on guard 
if out of his uniform. One day the general observ- 
ed a lieutenant of marines ina plain dress; and, 
though he knew the young officer intimately, he 
called to the sentinel to turn him out. The officer 
appealed to the, general, saying who he was. ‘I 
know you not,” said the general; “turn him out!” 
A short time after, the general had been at a small 
distance from Chatham to pay a visit, and return- 
ing in the evening in a blue coat, claimed entrance 
at the yard gate. «Dhe»sentinel demanded the 
countersign, which, the general not knowing, de- 
sired ‘the officer of the guard to be sent for, who 
proved to be the lieutenant whom the general had 
treated so cavalierly. 

“ Who are you?” inquired the officer. 

“T am General Mackenzie,” was the reply. 

“ What! without a uniform?” rejoined the lieu- 
tenant. “Turn him out! turn him out! The gen- 
eral would break his bones, 
his name!” 

The general bit the pext day, 
inviting the young officer to breakfast, he told him 
“he had done his duty with very commendable 
exactness.” 
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-FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


AN OMNIBUS SCENE. 

It is not many years since a young man of rather 
dashing exterior, and cool, assured manner, occu- 
pied a seat in an omnibus, which, having nearly‘its 
full complement of passengers, was rattling up one 
of our streets. There was a rather nice looking 
young lady on one side of the young beau, and he 
was evidently using the wiles and mancuvres 
known in such cases to become acquainted with 
her. So intent was he on this pleasant occupation, 
that he was totally unaware of the fact that the 
vehicle had suddenly stopped, and the only vacant 
seat in the omnibus next to himself was occupied. 
He presently turned round, and there, looking 
steadily at him, and immediately by his side, was 
a man whom he knew too well—a creditor whom 
he had put off with one pretext and another, until 
he dreaded to meet him. 

“Good day, sir. Isaw you passing and stopped 
the omnibus. You have put me toso much trouble 
to find you, that I have resolved to follow you 
every step you take until I obtain a definite settle- 
ment of the business between us.” 

“Yes, it’s very fine weather,” remarked our 
young man, complacently, 

“T want none of your politeness. 
money.” 

“Are you? Well, I never should have thought 
so to look at you. Now, as for me, I can’t bear 
honey.” 

“Honey! Who's talking to you about honey?” 

“Yes, I admire her very much. Miss, this gen- 
tleman is exactly to my taste,” said Master Impu- 
dence, turning round and smilingly addressing the 
young lady by his side. 

“Look here, mister, you can’t fool me in this 
way! I want my money. Do you hear? My 
money, sir?” and the creditor spoke and looked 


fierce. 

“Lend you some money? Certainly—with the 
greatest pleasure, my dear friend,” and the debtor 
began to fumble in his pockets. 

This was too much to bear. The creditor's hand 
suddenly came in contact with the debtor's nose; a 
struggle ensued, the women screamed, the credit- 
or's hat was knocked out of the window, the driver - 
swore, the male passengers insisted upon both par- 
ties leaving the vehicle, the creditor got out to pick 
up his hat, the young miss had fainted upon the 
young man’s shoulder—he of course could not 
move—the omnibus drove on, the driver swearing 
worse than ever, Our young man was suddenly 
cured of his deafness, and the fierce greditor's anger 
may be imagined when.a piece of postal currency 
fell at his feet just as he fished his hat out of the 
gutter, whilst a voice cried out: 


« Figures wont lie, will they?” muttered a seedy 
gentleman, holding on to a lamp-post. “ Well, 
perhaps they wont lie, but I see a figure that wont 
stand, anyhow.” 
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‘The Wing and Feather’ Fever as‘ displayed on Washington street. 
The boarding-house keeper. The female politician. = 
Vy, 
The wife of a shoddy contractor. An escaped contraband. 


Pe... tn earch of 


| A strong-minded woman. The doves’ revenge. 
7 
_ The pointer's mistake. The belle of Washington street. ¥ 
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